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Adult Education Abroad 


In the September issue of Adult Edu 
ition, published by the National Institut 
of Adult Education, London, England 
comes the following report on Adult 


Editor's Corner 


It was interesting to 


; cation movement 1 ill growing 
Ba Karr re ee rapidly and experimenting with new’ 
| give them an oppor 
publicatior And 
in a rut if I re 


: 3 our own. The Yugoslav experiment does 
neca vi u ely 


methods, in a country whose social and 


political background is so different from 


; not lack financial support from the state 
Ldivertising 
government and industry. It never 
to justily its 


Is not one 


TENNIS, ANYONE? 
An Off-beat Ode Obviously Written PCA 


What is so rare as a meeting in June? 

Then if ever, comes interaction. 

How do we teach and how are we taught, and 
What makes learning a big attraction? 


(Teacher to student, in groups or singly, 
Do we learn alone or through being mingly?) 


What is the method and what is the tool, 
That strikes the spark of each creation? 

Can we really ignore the time-worn rule that 
Something worthwhile takes perspiration? 


(Learning's contagious, somewhat like measles. 
Does a student learn just what he pleaseles?) 


What is the motive and where the wonder? 
Is it love or conflict that spurs us on? 
Can we have our heroes and keep our egos, 


mprovil . . € 
I Or when one arrives is the other gone? 


(Does understanding of needs and such 
Really improve our teaching much?) 


What is important, the purse or the person, 

The pure idea, or the tender soul? 

Are we integrated or all fragmented? 

Does the inner or outer dictate our role? 

(We all see ourselves as a great creator, 

But who wants the job of administrator?) 

Homeward we trek in our separate chariots, 

Weary of verbiage and la-di-da, 

But we wake in the night, or at least by dawning, 

With a strange Gestalten that cries “AH HA!” 
JANE STROUP, 


Administrative Assistant, 


Office of Special Services to Business 
and Industry, 


Division of General Education, 
New York University. 
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commentary on 


LIBERAL EDUCATION IN THE 


Mos: community adult schools 


across the country are operated un 
der the wing of the local board of 
education, with varying degrees of 
control exercised by that body. The 
kind of program these schools offer 
naturally depends upon the charac- 
teristics of the community and the 
attitude of the board of education 
toward adult education. We will all 
agree that there is a need in most 
programs for some vocational, home- 
making, and recreational courses and 
that the demand for these courses 
varies in different communities. But 
I have observed that the majority of 
the community adult schools find 
their greatest discouragement and 
frustration arising from the compar- 
atively unsatisfactory public response 
to liberal adult education. Why 
should this be so? 


The Province Of 
Liberal Education 

Before enumerating reasons and 
remedies for this poor public re 
sponse, I should like to clarify what 
[ think liberal education means. It 
does not refer to the admitted liber- 
ating effects that derive from acquir 
ing skills that lead to job promotion 
nor to the increased self-confidence 
that may come from learning social 
dancing. Rather, it means (1) the 
study of the nature of man, through 
literature, philosophy, psychology, 
the arts; (2) the study of the nature 
of society, through anthropology, his 
tory, economics, politics, internation- 
al relations; (3) the study of the 
nature of the physical, universe, 
through learning the fundamental 


concepts of physics, astronomy, geol- 
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ogy, biology. This trinity—man, so- 
ciety, the universe—is the province 
of liberal education. 

Furthermore, I believe that liberal 
education is the most important busi- 
ness of community adult schools. 
Whatever may be the specialized 
needs of people, everyone, regardless 
of the extent of his previous educa- 
tion, has a life-long need for liberal 
education because our understanding 
of the nature of man and of society 
and of the universe is constantly 
challenged by changing conditions 
and new knowledge. Just as we all 
have continuing physical needs re- 
lating to health, so, too, we have 
continuing intellectual needs. For 
example, ignorance must be dis- 
pelled; self-knowledge must be in 
creased ; human compassion must be 
nurtured ; differences among peoples 
and nations must be appreciated ; the 
ability of man to remain free in a 
world where freedom is constantly 
threatened must be strengthened; 
curiosity must be aroused ; imagina- 
tion and creativity must be stimu- 
lated ; the mind must be trained for 
judgment ; individuality must be res- 
cued from the encroaching shadows 
of conformity. These are the goals 
of liberal education. What greater 
business can adult educators possibly 
have ? 

If this is so, then why do more 
people seem to want to know about 
automobile repair and golf than about 
literature and history? That’s the 
question, and there’s the rub. 


Ways To Strengthen Participation 
In Liberal Studies 

\mong the ways to increase adult 
participation in the liberal studies, | 
wish to single out and comment upon 
six which are especially pertinent. 

FIRST—The community adult 
school must create for itself a unique 
public image in which the liberal 
studies represent the core of the pro- 
gram, not the fringes. Too often the 


program Is represented as some sort 
of short-cut or cure-all. This is 
fraudulent. ‘Too often it appeals to 
appetite rather than to health, to se- 
curity rather than to discovery, to 
impatience rather than to satisfac 
tion. This is fickle. Too often it for- 
sakes the ivory tower conception of 

task for the so-called down-to 
earth conception. This is trading the 
eagle’s eye view for the worm’s-eye 
view and is degrading. Even if the 
courses in the liberal studies are in 
the minority, they should receive the 
major emphasis. The school should 
not be represented mainly as a hob- 
by-lobby shop, a recreation center, 
or a golden age club. 

Also, our serious courses should 
not be offered as a mere extension 
of child learning into adult living. 
We must develop an adult philoso- 
phy. In the words of Glen Olds, we 
must “see that action is no substi 
tute for insight; nor is passion, how- 
ever pious or patriotic, a substitute 
for perspective.” We must recognize 
the difference between the young 
and the adult and gear the program 
toward the latter. As Hans Simons 
has pointed out, “the young are ex 
posed to knowledge before they can 
experience reality, to history before 
they can be aware of the present 
The adult,” on the other hand, ‘in 
his capacity as parent, worker, pro 
fessional, voter and taxpayer, is con- 
cerned with the present because he 
knows it”... and “he is also inter- 
ested in the past because he is con 
nected with it in his own experience.” 
In a word, the adult, by virtue of his 
very adulthood, is ripe for partici 
pating in liberal education as a 
normal part of life. He is capable of 
seeing that nothing is more import- 
ant than the nature of man, of the 
society man creates, and of the uni- 
verse about him. The adult school, 
therefore, should interpret itself to 
the public as the place where these 
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significant concerns may be pursued, 
not with compulsion but with delight. 

To create this kind of image of it- 
self the adult school must utilize 
press releases, advertising, its own 
brochures, and word-of-mouth, but 
above all quality performance to that 
end. It must assume a position of 
intellectual and cultural leadership. 
It should spurn censorship, fearless- 
ly present controversial subject-mat- 
ter, and offer learning for its own 
sake as a beautiful activity that needs 
no other justification. If persistently 
promulgated, this is the kind of 
image that will attract the reluctant 
adult as well as the eager adult to 
liberal education. 

It is true that the untutored adult 
may feel he can acquire a mechanical 
skill but be terrified of joining a 
class in philosophy. But once he dis- 
covers that his adulthood has pro 
vided him with the experience for 
relating himself to these studies, his 
fear will fade; once he steps through 
mental doors whose threshold he has 
not traversed before, he will thrill to 
the satisfaction that new knowledge 
brings. These effects should be an 
important part of the mission of 
adult education; but they won't be 
unless the public image of the adult 
school helps to make them so. 

SECON D—The community adult 
school must aim at the right target. 
We naturally want to reach those 
with slight schooling, on the theory 
that they have the greatest need for 
what we offer. This is a laudable 
ambition and to some extent it suc- 
ceeds. But it is a pipe dream to 
suppose that the ignorant, the non- 
reader, or generally those with less 
than a high school, or maybe even a 
college background, are going to en 
roll in any considerable numbers. 
There is a small audience for liberal 
education courses for the same rea- 
son there is a small readership for 
quality magazines in comparison to 
the slicks. This fact, incidentally, 
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may be a sad commentary on educa- 
tion in the United States during the 
past half century. 

Various organizations, such as the 
Fund for Adult Education and the 
Great Books Foundation, have de- 
veloped excellent coordinated courses 
which in effect serve the purpose of 
the title of one of them—<An Intro- 
duction to the Humanities ; and these, 
I suspect, have been designed pri- 
marily to bring liberal studies within 
both the intellectual and_ financial 
range of larger numbers of adults. 
Yet my impression is that the liberal 
studies, even in this form, do not 
fare very well in most community 
adult schools. Could this be one of 
the reasons for the sad fact that the 
Fund for Adult Education is going 
out of business ? 

However valuable it is to engage 
a larger segment of the masses in the 
liberal studies, the best target aud- 
ience for liberal education is the 
educated. Since the avowed mean- 
ing of our enterprise is continuing 
education, why should we be abashed 
to aim for offerings to the level of 
those most conscious of the import- 
ance of them—those who have al- 
ready been introduced to the arts 
and humanities and sciences? They 
may be in a minority in most com- 
munities, but they are the ones most 
likely to fill our classes if the courses 
are good. It is tremendously im- 
portant that they have this oppor- 
tunity to continue studies on the 
home front and on increasingly ad- 
vanced levels ; for they, in a very real 
sense, are the leaders and potential 
leaders in our society and the up- 
holders of the best values of our cul- 
ture. This is not to suggest a high- 
brow image of adult education; but 
every analysis of our society reveals 
the need for an intellectual elite large 
enough to be influential. So I say we 
should put our main emphasis on the 
valuable market we do have for lib- 
eral education, and hope that greater 


numbers gradually drift up to it 
rather than that our adult schools 
sift down to them by dilution. 

THIRD—Comm unity adult 
schools operated by boards of educa- 
tion, or with the aid of state funds, 
or both, should be freed from the 
restrictions placed upon them in 
many instances as a concomitant of 
public financial support. Without un- 
hampered lay control, liberal educa- 
tion invariably is confined to mini- 
mal bounds. I have observed three 
ways in which public controls have 
handicapped the quality and quan- 
tity of liberal education. In some 
cases, fixed teacher pay scales, al- 
ways too low, are inadequate to at- 
tract the teachers needed for superior 
courses. Why should a top univer- 
sity professor, often needing to travel 
some distance, teach a course for 
from $5 to $10 an evening? In other 
instances, board of education sensi- 
tiveness to local pressures handicaps 
the program -by excluding contro- 
versial subject-matter. I have known 
communities where Russian history 
and culture could not be taught be- 
cause certain organizations might 
consider such courses un-American. 
In still other situations, public school 
teacher certification prevents rather 
than insures the best instruction. 
Few college professors, authors, 
scientists, and other professional peo- 
ple have certification for teaching in 
public schools. 

In regard to the first of these re- 
strictions, the lay adult school board 
should be entrusted to pay whatever 
is necessary to get the teachers and 
courses desired. In adult education 
there should at present be no salary 
schedule except a minimum. For 
instance, in the school I have the 
privilege of directing, we pay no 
teacher less than $10 an hour, and 
we are paying many up to as high 
as $100 an evening. So long as tui- 
tion fees can raise the funds, and 
maybe even whether they do or not, 
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there should be no restrictions but 
good sense on teacher salaries. The 
standardized salary schedules com- 
mon to public schools should not ap 
ply to adult education teachers. 

In regard to the second of these 
restrictions, there should be no in- 
terference with the choice of subject 
matter so long as the conflicting 
points of view in controversial ques 
tions are represented and so long as 
courses do not become propagandic 
It is the function of education, espe 
cially at the adult level, to create 
skepticism, to stimulate the search 
for truth, to teach whatever interests 
and informs adults. Indeed the adult 
schools should not, as public schools 
so often think they must, merely re 
flect the status quo of the commu 
nity that Instead, 
they should lead in resisting any sort 
of thought control; otherwise adult 
education anything but 


adult. 


supports them. 


bece mes 


In regard to the third of these 
restrictions, only two qualifications 
should ever be required in the re 
cruitment of teachers for liberal adult 
education—thorough knowledge of 
the subject and the ability to teach it 

With adult 


school can present liberal education 


such freedom, the 
of a quality that will draw those who 
enjoy using their minds, stretching 
their imaginations, and increasing 
Thus the school 
will grow in patronage as well as in 


their knowledge. 


prestige. 
FOURTH 

hinted, adult 

must grasp the notion that adults are 


As I have previously 
education agencies 
not just children with a few added 
vears. It is a good thing to have 
professional organizations such as 
NAPSAE and AEA. But I feel that 
many of the publications flowing 
from NAPSAE headquarters often 
show that this organization has not 
grasped the notion of what an adult 
is. These publications frequently) 
treat adult education as a mere ex- 
tension of child education. Instead 
of showing what adult schools could 
do with the freedoms previously dis- 
cussed, they concentrate on system 
atizing adult education into the 
pattern of child upon 
wrapping adult education affairs in 


education, 


the jargon and catch phrases we are 
all so familiar with, and upon adapt- 
ing the program to the inferiorities 


that must result from trying to fit 
adult education into the traditional 
pt jlicies of the public school system. 

I recall a COpy of one of these 
publications dealing with teacher re- 
sources. It spent a good deal of 
wordage reminding teachers of such 
assets as the blackboard. This seems 
about as necessary as reminding 
grown-ups how to use bathroom fa 
cilities. In this copy of Techniques * 
(for teachers of adults), the teacher 
is instructed to be in the classroom 


} 


ahead of time, to be sure the room 


is neat and clean (where are the 
janitors’), to start the class by hav- 
ing each student give a biographical 
sketch of himself—but there is no 
mention here of subject-matter and 
no time appears to be left for teach- 
ing and learning after the socializing 
formalities have been taken care of. 
It tells the teacher to re-arrange the 
furniture frequently so that students 
won't become bored and especially 
so that they may have the fun of 
observing one another’s faces. 

Now all this sounds like fine ad- 
vice to first-grade teachers who may 
not have learned their jobs in their 
training schools, and it suggests a 
good scheme for getting a second 
grade class under way. But it simply 
will not do for my class of mature 
adults who have come to hear a bril 
liant psychologist explain how recent 
experimentation has modified Freu- 
dian theories. I feel that it is up to 
the teacher to keep the class awake 
by intellectual stimulation, and up 
to the students to join the class in 
if they don’t like 
poetry, leaving face watching for a 


square dancing 
pastime while riding home on the 
bus. 

If adults cannot respond to objec- 
tives over techniques and to  sub- 
stance over sugar-coating, who can 

and why have adult education ? 

FIFTH—The community adult 
school must constantly broaden the 
scope of its offerings in liberal edu 
cation. The program requires va- 
riety not only of subject-matter, so 
as to appeal to the wide range of 
peoples’ interests, but also of types 
of courses in response to the degrees 
of their motivation. Some persons 
are passively interested; they are 
glad to listen to a pure lecture course 
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for what they can get out of it with- 
out further exertion on their part. 
For them the pure lecture course 
should be available. Others want 
their lectures illustrated with visual 
aids; and naturally courses in art 
and music appreciation require visu- 
al and auditory aids. Still others 
like controversy and are happiest in 
the forum type of course involving 
several speakers who are specialists 
and providing a question-and-answer 
period. (But programs of this sort 
are frequently frowned upon these 
days by the cult obsessed with the 
rituals of group dynamics that makes 
subject-matter subservient to social- 
zing. I maintain, however, that 
many adults have enough sustained 
interest to learn from authoritative 
sources and that everyone in this 
world is not in need of group 
therapy.) Then there are the more 
serious-minded adults who are will- 
ng to read a book, or a weekly 
assignment, by way of preparation. 
The reading-discussion courses, like 
those developed by FAE, or others 
that the school can organize on its 
their (We 
should remember, by the way, when 
we talk about 


own, satisfy interests. 


assessing peoples’ 
needs, that their interests are also 
needs.) In regard to these coordi 
nated reading-discussion courses, | 
do not agree with those who say the 
discussion leader may be ignorant 
of the subject-matter so long as he 
is skilled in discussion techniques. 
To be able to handle the discussion 
techniques certainly is essential ; but 
the quality of the course will be 
greatly enhanced if the leader also 
has a good background in the sub 
ject. 
discussion than a slavish following 


There is more to leading a 


of the prepared discussion leader's 
guide. The informed leader can de 
part from the guide skillfully when 
such a departure clearly serves the 
best interests of the class, without 
losing the central objective of the 
course; and this may make the dif 
ference between a course which is 
an artificial stereotype and one which 
provides a provocative experience. 
A certain number of persons will 
kind of 
read 
more extensively, to pursue knowl- 


seek a still more scholarly 
course. They are eager to 
edge on their own, and to discuss 
with a more sustained attention, and 


(Please turn to page 167) 
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A philosophy of 


adult education 


By STEPHEN R. DEANE 


THE ULPANIM OF ISRAEL 


A BASIC premise in the philoso- 


phy of most Adult Educators here 
in America is that learning is a 
lifelong process. As our culture be- 
comes more urbanized, more com- 
plex, and problems multiply in a way 
which suggests a geometric progres- 
sive function, our leaders further 
maintain that no man can learn to 
cope with them alone. Each of us 
needs guidance and some kind of 
formal instruction. There is little to 
argue about concerning this point of 
With the increasing 
plexity of world affairs, it may be 
instructive to look at a microcosmic 


view. com- 


cross section of rapid progress and 
multiple problems in a country far 
removed from ours. 

An excellent article describing 
Israeli Residential Schoois appeared 
in the September, 1959 issue of 
Aputt LEADERSHIP, therefore I shall 
not repeat the descriptive details 
contained in this interview with Dr. 
Mordecai Kamrat. I shall, rather, 
draw inferences from this remark 
able adult movement 
which seem to me to contain im- 
portant ideas for 
everywhere. 


education 
adult educators 


For those readers who may not 
have seen the previous article, I will 
first state a few facts concerning Dr. 
Kamrat and the Ulpan movement 
of Israel, of which he is the recog- 
nized founder and presently one of 
the leaders. It had been my privilege 
to know Dr. Kamrat and his work 
very well because of a study of adult 
education in Israel which I did in 
the winter and spring of 1957-1958. 
At that time I felt most strongly 
that we here in America had much 
to learn from the Ulpan movement, 
its methods and its philosophy. ] 
am convinced that one of the most 
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interesting developments in the en- 
tire field of adult education has been 
Israel’s struggle to integrate its im- 
migrant population, 


Special Problems 

Israel is in a unique position in 
that this new nation has faced prob- 
lems that no other country has ever 
had to meet. Between 1949 and 
1951 the population of Israel more 
than doubled. Jewish people who 
had suffered hardship and persecu- 
tion in various countries all over the 
world and who, until now, had been 
denied a chance to return to their 
homeland, suddenly found the gates 
to Israel wide open, and they came. 
" The best records available list be- 
tween 72 and 75 different countries 
of origin for these immigrants and 
it is estimated that more than 100 
different languages and dialects were 
spoken. Israel had accepted Hebrew 
as its national language as a result 
of the work of Ben Yahuda and his 
followers. A strong feeling of religi- 
ous nationalism had dictated this 
choice in the beginning. 

It is true that a majority of the 
Jews of the “diaspora” knew a little 
Bible Hebrew, and _ this 
However, 


helped. 
there were many who 
knew no Hebrew at all and became 
known as “Alphabets,” aterm short- 
ened from the word “Non-alpha- 
betical,” since they did not even 
know the Hebrew characters. Fur- 
thermore, a smattering of Bible He- 


brew is a far cry indeed from a 
speaking and working knowledge of 
modern Hebrew as it is used in the 
market places of Israel. Even more 
important was the fact that, in the 
early days of the struggling nation, 
many Israeli soldiers lost their lives 
because they could not understand 
the commands of their leaders. 

It is also significant to note that 
those who came to Israel were indeed 
a unique group. There have been 
many great migrations in world his- 


tory but they have almost always 
been either conquering armies or, in 
more recent times, peasant or work 
groups. These latter people went to 
new lands because of the relatively 
poor lives to which they would be 
doomed in their original countries. 
This economic motivation was not 
all relevant with respect to the great 
migration of Jews to Israel, a mi- 
gration which its still continuing to- 
day. In many cases they were leav- 
ing professions and positions of 
status to go and work the land. The 
great majority who came between 
1948 and 1955, in fact the great 
majority of all those who came from 
Kurope, were very well educated 
men and women, They represented 
all of the professions and _ skills 
which a_ highly civilized nation 
needs. Could these doctors, lawyers, 
scientists, engineers and journalists 
learn to serve their new nation in 
their highly developed areas of com- 
petence? Israel needed them des- 
perately. She needed some of them, 
but not all, so that some had to learn 
new trades and service areas. 

America has had several waves of 
immigration, but never one of rela- 
tive magnitude nor one made up of 
trained professionals. It was in 
answer to this complex problem and 
the human needs generated by it 
that the Ulpan program was estab- 
lished. 


Life In An Ulpan 

An Ulpan is a “study center,” 
sometimes one where the students 
live in a dormitory, or, at other 
times simply a so-called “external 
ulpan,”” or a school where classes 
meet for part of a day. The Ulpan 
had one major purpose, which was 
to teach the immigrants Hebrew. 
These new residents must learn 
enough Hebrew so that they could 
live as productive citizens. They 
were needed in the army, in indus- 
try, and in the communal 


farm 
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settlements. More were coming each 
month; there was no time to lose. 

The Jewish Agency found build 
ings and furnished classrooms. The 
National Ministry of Education and 
Culture found and paid for teachers. 
Hebrew University trained a large 
group of teachers of Adults, only to 
see them melt away since the need 
for elementary school teachers was 
rated as the highest in priority. One 
must remember that a basic premise 
of Israeli philosophy is, “The best 
of everything must go to the chil 
dren since they are the future of 
Israel. 
first.” 

Afternoon and evening courses in 
Hebrew failed completely to meet 
the needs of the people and the 
country. Ulpan Ezion, in an aban 
doned monastery in 
proved _ that 


They must always come 


Jerusalem, 
residential 
study could give a person enough of 


intensive 


reading and 


a speaking, writing 
knowledge to enable him then to 
complete his mastery of Hebrew on 
his own. In general, however, two 
6-month courses were recommended. 
The success at Ezion led to the es- 
tablishment of a chain of Ulpanim. 
These residential Ulpanim have 
varied in number according to the 
number of immigrants coming in at 
any one period of time. While | 
were in 
operation, run jointly by the Min 
istry of Education and the Jewish 
\gency. 


was there, eight to ten 


While carrying on my study of 
adult education in Israel, which was 
based upon interviews with leaders, 
teachers, and students, I also par- 
ticipated as an 
Ulpan programs. 


observer in two 
On the opening 
day, all seems to be chaos at the 
Ulpan. New inter- 
viewed and given class assignments. 


students are 


Rooms must also be assigned, and 
all of the administrative details of 
any boarding school are ironed out. 
At one Ulpan there was an ac 
quaintance tea in a little orange 
grove beside the school building. 
Seven or eight different languages 
were spoken. The Polish group, the 
German group, the French group 

. each nationality tended to cluster 
together at this time. In the even- 
ing there was the dinner where plain 
fare of oranges, hard bread and soup 
satisfied the physical hunger of these 


eager students. During and after 
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dinner, all joined in singing Israeli 
songs. The song leader was one of 
those rare, dynamic persons who 
could not get even the most bashful 
to join in, One director told me that 
singing Israeli songs did much to 
assist the learning process. Every 
evening, the same songs would be 
sung, as they were on the field trips, 
one to the Negev desert, and one 
to an Arab village. 

Classes started at eight o'clock the 
next morning and continued with 
only a very short break until noon. 
The afternoon session began at 2:00 
P. M. and ran until 4:00, except on 
the two days when the session lasted 
until 6:00 P. M. The evenings were 
devoted to study, except for the 
Sabbath. As in the case of almost 
all activities in Israel, the Ulpan 
follows a standard 6-day week. 

During the first week or ten days 
the students speak their own native 
language quite freely. However, at 
the end of that time, the instructors 
insist that they speak only Hebrew, 
however awkward and halting they 
may be in expressing themselves. 
Among the students with whom I 
mingled, there was a strict code of 
honor which supported this rule 
most forcibly. 

In these Ulpanim I found a spirit 
of idealistic dedication in both teach- 
ers and students that carried them 
on to achievements of remarkable 
magnitude. The students did learn 
Hebrew, a most difficult language, 
in five to months. They 
learned something of the geography 


seven 


of the country, its politics, its eco- 
nomics and its traditions. They 
entered these study centers as Ger- 
man, Dutch, 
refugees ; 


Polish or Moroccan 
they emerged as proud 
and knowledgeable Israelis. 

While visiting the Ulpanim, I ob- 
served some remarkable and ingeni- 
ous teaching techniques and devices. 
I shall not describe them in any 
great detail since I wish to concen- 
trate my efforts in this article upon 
philosophical implications. How- 
ever, | must indicate a few of the 
special problems which an Ulpan 
teacher must meet and overcome. 

In the first few periods of a class 
for beginning students, a teacher 
who speaks three or four languages 
may still have a majority of students 
facing him who know not one of 
these languages and hence do not 


understand a word he is _ saying. 
Pantomime is used, a few simple 
expressions are sounded out with 
gestures, then written on the board. 
Students help fellow students, and 
somehow contact is made. 

During the last few years, many 
new teaching aids have been de- 
veloped. There is a well known 
1,000 word vocabulary list, there 
are special pictorial readers, gram- 
mar books, recordings and_ films. 
One very interesting teaching device 
is a special simplified Hebrew news 
paper printed for language begin- 
ners. 

These are the facts which I ob- 
served. Now, what are their impli- 
cations fora philosopy or psychology 
of adult education ? 


Educational Implications 

It seems important to note that 
though this is a special situation of 
high motivation, there is more here 
than just Israeli naturalistic ideal- 
ism. It soon became apparent in the 
early experimental days of the 
Ulpanim that teaching the Hebrew 
language alone was not particularly 
successful. As more social science. 
geography and history were brought 
in, language learning was acceler- 
ated. It is obvious that a variety of 
subject matter reduces boredom, 
but it does more than this. The 
Ulpan become a _ mirror 
image of Israeli life. Mingling of 
cultures is taking place here. Stu- 
dents from Oriental countries are 
teaching Europeans new attitudes, 
new mythologies, and a generally 
fresh and different approach to life. 
This interchange is mutual, of course. 

The pride of each student is a 
truly tremendous factor in his suc- 
cess. There is competition, yet it 
seldom seems to produce negative 
effects. Today many of the partici- 
pants in the Ulpanim are not new 
immigrants but older ones who may 


lessons 


have lived ten years or more in 
Israel yet never learned Hebrew. 
Now the scorn of their children is 
driving them to master the language. 
One of the many paradoxes in this 
land of paradox is that children 
teach mothers the mother tongue! 

Group motivation and team work, 
which are great advantages for any 
residential adult education program, 
do play an important role. As in 

(Please turn to page 166) 
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Let's sharpen 


communications skills ! 


Talk Me A R 


, old adage “he approaches 
every situation with an open movth” 
seems to be just as true today as 
ever. Company after company is in- 
vesting thousands of dollars in 
all kinds of public speaking courses. 
As one company executive recently 
said to me, “The most important 
single attribute a new supervisor 
should have is to get up on his feet 
and talk.” 

This is just fine; but with all these 
people having their tongues sharp- 
ened up, who is supposed to do the 
listening. ““You know,” said a rather 
astute member of middle manage- 
ment, “our biggest single problem 
with all of our employes, non-man- 
agers and managers, is communica- 
tion.” 

“What do you mean by communi- 
cation?” was my response. 

He said that people don’t seem to 
hear each other. “Maybe all the 
people we have working here have 
hearing problems.” He knew some- 
thing was wrong but was having a 
hard time saying exactly what it was. 

Have we, in our schools, colleges, 
adult institutes and industries, been 
putting too great an emphasis on 
talking? Perhaps this would be the 
time to de-emphasize the transmit- 
tive side of communications and 
start emphasizing the receptive. 


Corporate Studies 

Consider, for example, the results 
of a study conducted on a group of 
supervisors in a corporation employ- 
ing about 6,000 people. The study 
actually started by accident. During 
a training program which had as its 
purpose an introduction to the sub- 
ject of communication, the various 
classes decided that they wanted to 
determine how much time they spent 
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doing the various parts of their job. 
They decided, because they worked 
in different departments, to first 
establish a standard list and time 
segment value. They then agreed on 
a representative time-sampling pe- 
riod. During that period each man- 
ager kept track of how much time he 
spent doing those things on the list. 

At the end of the sampling time, 
a committee of managers together 
with the conference leader analyzed 
the information and reported to the 
group as a whole the results. The 
analysis showed that their job for 
the most part was divided into two 
major parts—either gaining or giv- 
ing out information of many types 
and varieties. For example, making 
out reports, production schedules 
and other paper work is giving out 
information. This is also true of 
instructing workers, making assign- 
iments or kidding with subordinates. 
The opposites consisted of determin- 
ing work to be done, gathering facts 
for reports, judging written ideas 
and suggestions, and hearing com- 
plaints and requests for advice and 
such from subordinate supervisors 
and employes. The class discovered 
that they got their job done by using 
either their receptive or transmittive 
communication skills. 

After discussing the results of the 
survey, the group asked if there was 
any way they could objectively de- 
termine how well or poorly they 
were using their communicative 
skills. The conference leader pointed 
out that there are tests on the market 
which could fairly well measure the 
receptive skills and also that im- 
provement through training was 
possible in this area, The group de- 
cided that they would like to meas- 
ure their ability in the receptive area 
and tests were given. 


Each man took two tests: The 
3rown-Carlsen Listening Compre- 
hension Test and the Cooperative 
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English Test, Test Cl; Reading 
Comprehension Test Lower Level, 
Form 2. 

At the conclusion of the testing 
a number of statistical studies were 
made. It was discovered by accident 
that the groups tested were a fairly 
accurate statistical sample of the 
middle and lower management group 
in that company. Therefore, any con- 
clusions drawn from the results 
could within limits be applied to the 
entire management group of that 
company. 

The results of the tests were cor- 
related with age and education. In 
addition, the management group’s 
scores were compared to that of the 
high school groups on which the 
tests were standardized. It was found 
that there was, for all practical pur- 
poses, no correlation between how a 
person scored on either test and his 
age or education. I suspect though 
that this would not always be true. 
The most shocking result was that 
this group of a hundred supervisors 
scored lower generally than did the 
high school group. Various statisti- 
cal tests were applied to the results 
and they conclusively demonstrated 
that there was, in fact, a significant 
difference between the scores of the 
management group and the high 
school students. 

At another time in this same cor- 
poration it was found that the pro- 
fessional groups—engineers, mathe- 
maticians, and accountants—scored 
higher than a similar population on 
reading but at about the same level 
on listening comprehension. 

In still another company these two 
tests were administered to some 68 
first-line supervisors all of whom had 
been brought in for communication 
training. These men were all from 
the same department doing the same 
kind of job. The scores for these 
men were very similar to the first 

(Please turn to page 165) 
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Human relations workshops 


provide help with a knotty problem 


MEETING RESISTANCE 


oo almost every organization 


"+ 
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job. Most organizations give at least 
lip service to training programs 
seminars, and other methods of in 
creasing skills in communications 
and management techniques. But 
mere endorsement by management 
is not enough to insure a success- 
in-service 


ful program. Effective 


training requires careful planning 
and a program suited to the needs 
of the individual group. 
This paper will report one 

of human relations workshops for 
Newton- 
Newton 
The authors be 


supervisors held at the 
Wellesley Hospital, in 
Lower Falls, Mass. 
lieve that these workshops illustrate 
some of the strategies involved in 
in-service 


planning a_ successful 


training program 


The Newton-Wellesley Program 

Since 1956 the Newton-Wellesley 
Hospital has sponsored a series of 
human relations workshops open to 
all hospital employees who super- 
vise others. Under this program, a 
group meets for a two-hour session 
once a week for 15 weeks with a 
Training Associate from the Human 
Relations Center at Boston Uni 
versity. The group discusses prob- 
lems of interpersonal relations, with 
emphasis on supervisory problems. 
They analyze specific situations us- 
ing a variety of methods, including 
role playing, the case method and 
the incident method, and assigned 
readings. 


si indie baneapdenaraieianaigitcmmciahcanetas 
MirtaM M. Ritvo is Training Associate 
of the Human Relations Center, Boston 
University. She was the leader of the 
here. Puyuiis G. 
the Human Rela- 
University. 


IN AN IN-SERVICE 


The original workshop was ex- 
perimental, and planned for only one 
hve-week term. Enthusiasm was so 
great that the program was con- 
tinued for another four weeks. Since 
that time, eight other workshops 
have been given, and the program 
has evolved to its present form of 
fifteen two-hour meetings. 

\pproximately 90 members of the 
hospital’s supervisory staff have par 
ticipated in the workshop program, 
and only one dropped the course 
because she didn’t like it. Absentee- 
ism has been very low, even though 
the heavy responsibilities and varied 
working hours of this group would 
excuse occasional absences. Both 
management and participants rate 
the program a success. 

What are the factors involved in 
the success of this program? They 
fall into two broad categories; first, 
factors relating directly to the job, 
such as convenience, and prestige. 
We have called these “situational” 
factors. The second category in- 
cludes the factors that help to over- 
come psychological resistance to in- 
service training. The two categories 
overlap to some extent. 


Situational Factors 

Situational factors can be summed 
up as the support that the participant 
gets for his training outside the 
classroom. If he gets respect and 
prestige from his fellow workers for 
his attendance, he is more likely to 
attend regularly. Even the sched- 
uling of sessions can influence the 
participant’s feelings about the train- 
ing program and his whole-hearted 
participation. 

The importance of scheduling is 
illustrated by the Newton-Wellesley 
workshops. The first workshop was 
held in the evening, and most of the 
participants attended on their own 


time. Although this first group was 
enthusiastic about the results of the 
workshop, many of them felt that 
added on at the end of a full work- 
ing day, the program was just too 
much for them. The second course 
was given half on own time, and 
half on hospital time. Finally the 
present practice was evolved. The 
course is now given during the day, 
and thus falls in working hours for 
most participants. The participants 
now pay a $25.00 fee, and the hos- 
pital matches the fee and donates 
the staff time. A recent survey * 
found a definite increase in inter- 
est among those who took the 
course during the day, even though 
these participants had to pay the 
$25.00 fee. Like most hospitals, 
Newton-Wellesley has many women 
on its staff. Their family responsi 
bilities outside of the job are heavy, 
and no amount of enthusiasm can 
expand the time at their disposal. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that 
they can enter more fully into a 
program that does not interfere with 
their other responsibilities. 
Although this hospital group pre 
fers a meeting time during the day, 
a non-hospital group might prefer 
some other time. On-the-job pres- 
sures might make another group 
reluctant to come during the day, 
and they might be willing to par- 
ticipate fully only at evening meet- 
ings. An appropriate meeting time 
is an important factor in getting full 
participation in a training program. 
The Newton-Wellesley Hospital 
arranged to offer two semester 
credits through Newton Junior Col- 
lege which could be applied toward 
professional degrees at other col- 
leges. Giving academic credit for the 
in-service program turned out to be 


* Made by Herbert Harrington, Bos- 
ton University. 
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TO CHANGE 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


important for participation. In a hos- 
pital, many supervisors are working 
for advanced degrees, and degree 
credit is a good incentive for taking 
the course. But whether or not an 
individual takes the course for degree 
credit, the fact that the course offers 
credits makes it more respectable, 
more academic. We found that an 
accredited course also helped in 
persuading Newton-Wellesley super- 
visors to give time off to people who 
wanted to join the workshop. This 
is understandable, hospital 
work tight, and 
squeezing out two hours once a 


since 
schedules are 


week requires the cooperation of the’ 


whole staff. The Newton-Wellesley 
program has had full cooperation 
from everyone in arranging meeting 
schedules, and this cooperation can- 
not be underestimated as a factor in 
the success of the program. 

These two points illustrate situ- 
ations that may occur in setting up 
any on-the-job training program. 
These situational factors may be of 
less importance than the actual 
format of the training sessions, but 
taken as a group they can make the 
difference between enthusiastic par- 
ticipation and reluctance or may 
even determine whether an indi- 
vidual participates at all. The fact 
that time is given during working 
hours, for example, shows that man- 
agement is behind the program, and 
approves of it. The cooperation 
from supervisors, and the prestige 
gained from attending the course 
make individuals more willing to 
participate. 

Situational factors can be par- 
ticularly important when manage- 
ment wants to get voluntary par- 
ticipation in a training program. 
Often the people who will benefit 
most from in-service training are the 
ones who are “too busy,” or “have 
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something better to do with their 
time.” If management selects par- 
ticipants, those chosen may regard 
their selection as an implied criti- 
cism, and participate reluctantly. 
The Newton-Wellesley program is 
voluntary, although in some cases 
supervisors have suggested that par- 
ticular employees may want to take 
the course. The course has been 
organized in such a way that this 
suggestion has not been considered 
as a threat. On the contrary, some 
of the younger staff members say 
they feel flattered at being asked to 
join a group that includes their 
superiors. 


Resistances to In-Service 
Training 

It would be a mistake to suggest 
that only a few employees resist a 
training program. Everyone brings 
to the program some reluctance and 
resistance, even if it is unconscious 
resistance. The reason for this is 
that an in-service training prograrn 
means change, an interference with 
the status quo. For a variety of 
reasons everyone resists change. 

Why should employees _ resist 
organizational changes? One im- 
portant reason is that a change in 
the organization may change the 
employee’s picture of himself. The 
work situation is an important ex- 
pression of personality for most 
adults, and a change in the work 
situation is seen as a threat to the 
self. Resistance is a protective de- 
vice. The individual resists change 
because, consciously or unconsci- 
ously, he fears the consequences of 
that change. 

It is not uncommon to blame 
others for our difficulties. Most peo- 
ple cannot see the effect of their 
own behavior on a situation. They 
feel that someone else should “do 
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something,” and that they can con- 
tinue to behave as they have in the 
past. In a supervisory training pro- 
gram, blaming behavior is a form of 
resistance, since everyone’s behavior 
has some influence in the interper- 
sonal situation of supervision. This 
blaming behavior is one of the re- 
sistances the training program must 
work to overcome. 

And finally, an individual may 
resist change because he just hasn’t 
had the time to become familiar with 
the new skills. The old way works, 
and it seems easier. Only when 
there is a chance to practice new 
skills until they have more than 
academic meaning can this type of 
resistance be overcome. 

The strategy involved in meeting 
these and similar resistances varies 
somewhat from group to group, but 
the underlying principles remain the 
same. Each individual must be given 
the opportunity to work out his own 
solutions and insights. He must have 
the chance to develop new skills, 
and practice them until he knows 
how to use them in a non-threaten- 
ing atmosphere. These principles 
apply to any kind of in-service train- 
ing program. The human relations 
workshop method is not the only 
way to meet and overcome resist- 
ances to training, but the authors 
feel that it is unusually successful in 
this regard. Here is how the work- 
shop method was used at the 
Newton-Wellesley Hospital. 


Resistance as a Protective Device 

A workshop group is discussing 
a projected change in scheduling 
and rearrangement of duties on a 
ward. “I don’t think I’m going to 
like it at all,” says, Nurse Jones. 
“Someone else will have to take 
charge of supplies because my time 
will be taken up with this new rec- 
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ord keeping on the nurses’ station.” 
“Why should that 


someone else asks. 


worry you?” 
“Checking out 
supplies is a very important part of 
my job, and if anything goes wrong, 
I’m going to hear about it.” The 
leader “Let’s try to 
look at this another way. What are 
the various jobs a ward nurse has 
to do, and how do they rank in 
importance ?”’ 


interposes, 


The group discusses the various 
duties and their importance. In the 
discussion they agree that the kind 
of duties involved in the new job 
are more important than supply 
“I hadn’t thought of it 
like that,” comments Nurse Jones. 


checking. 


“No,” says the leader, “but supply 
checking is obviously a problem. 
Can you tell us why you think it is 
important?” Nurse Jones tells the 
group of an incident some time ago 
that involved misunderstanding over 
supplies. “But I guess it’s not as 
important as I thought,” she says. 
“Tt caused a lot of trouble, but it’s 
not important when I look at the 
whole picture.” 

In this situation Nurse Jones re- 
sisted a proposed change because she 
thought she would be losing an im- 
portant part of her job, and there- 
fore her status. The leader’s sug- 
gestion that the group analyze the 
situation gave her a chance to see 
the whole job in more perspective. 
With this and other examples in 
front of them, the group can see the 
necessity for involving people be- 
forehand in changes that are going 
to affect them in order to avoid this 
kind of resistance. 


Resistance Through Blaming 

“We get behind schedule because 
the kitchen is slow in sending up 
meals.” When one supervisor made 
this statement, the representative 
from dietetics became angry. “Let’s 
work out the schedule,” said the 
leader, “what time do you start get- 
ting ready in the kitchen, and what 
happens in the ward?” 

Again in this situation, analysis 
showed that no one department was 
to blame, but that both contributed 
to the problem. When they were 
talking to each other about it, a 
number of minor misunderstandings 
that contributed to 
cleared up. 


delay were 


“We should have talked about 
this before,” said one supervisor to 
the other. “Yes,” agreed the second 
one, “but it seemed so obvious what 
the problem was.” 

Workshop groups are always sur- 
prised when they are asked to 
analyze a “blaming”’ situation, to 
find how little agreement there is. 
“But it’s obvious that . . .” and 
“everyone knows that . . .” are 
phrases that the group comes to 
know very well. “Everyone knows 
that trying to talk to Dr. Brown 
about this problem is useless.” “Oh,” 
says the leader, “does everyone 
know that? Let’s find out. How do 
the rest of you feel about it?” The 
group is never in full agreement, 
and everyone sees again that more 
than one viewpoint is possible on 
almost any subject. 


Practicing New Skills 

A department head mentions a 
problem that she is struggling with; 
she is going to have to reprimand a 
worker who is a troublemaker. She 
is not confident that she will be able 
to handle this situation so that she 
will get improvement, and feels that 
she may have to fire the worker. 
The group does a joint analysis of 
the problem. They question the 
supervisor on the background of the 
situation, and bring up many points 
of view that she has not considered. 
Then they role-play the actual inter- 
view several times, with the super- 
visor taking first her own role, and 
later that of the worker. 

In this case, when the supervisor 
conducted the actual interview with 
the worker, she reported to the 
group that many elements that had 
been brought out in the workshop 
came up in the interview, and she 
felt she was much more effective as 
a result of the group’s analysis of 
the problem. 

In this incident we can see many 
of the elements that made the work- 
shop method helpful in producing 
permanent change. Here the group 
was working together on an actual 
problem relating to the hospital it- 
self. During the analysis, the super- 
visor involved saw the importance 
of her own personality on the situa- 
tion; she could no longer regard it 
as entirely the worker’s fault. In the 
non-threatening atmosphere of the 


workshop, she had a chance to prac- 
tice the new way of behaving before 
actually trying it out. And finally 
she had the opportunity to try out 
the new behavior in the job situation 
with success. 

This kind of situation occurs over 
and over again in the workshop 
sessions. The members grow in in- 
sight and skills as they work on 
problems related to themselves and 
their jobs. Each group is told at the 
beginning that there are no right or 
wrong answers, no packaged pana- 
ceas. Rather, by understanding more 
about the basic principles of human 
motivation and personality, they 
come to be more effective in their 
professional roles. 


The Human Relations Workshop 
Method *¥| 

We have emphasized the fact that 
the workshop is a laboratory. Train- 
ing materials are used that invite 
participation from each individual. 
For example, the workshop may use 
role playing, the case method, the 
incident method or the rumor clinic, 
as well as group discussions. When- 
ever possible, the material used is 
drawn from the hospital setting so 
that it has immediate application for 
the members. 

The majority of the material used 
is contributed spontaneously by the 
participants in the course of their 
discussions. The group collaborates 
on these problems, sometimes with 
an immediate on-the-job benefit. 
Analysis of a problem tends to re- 
duce the tension it causes on the job. 
The participants are then able to 
think more objectively about their 
situation. Often, in problem solving, 
we are blocked by our first idea, A 
solution that worked once will be 
used over and over again, even 


though it is no longer applicable. 
Group analysis and f 


diagnosis of 
problems gives individuals the op- 
portunity to gain new ideas, and to 
widen their perspectives. 

New ideas come not only from 
group analysis, but from the ma- 
terials that the leader provides to 
illustrate various points that come 
up in the discussions. Theoretical as 
well as case material is available for 
outside reading. For example, one 
problem that inevitably comes up in 

(Please turn to page 164) 
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A challenge 


to phony comfort . . . 


Whither the ASHR 


| FACE IT, the adult, aware 
citizen is not privileged to assume 
any comfortable posture in today’s 
contest between ideologies for world 
leadership. 

In fact, the very concept of a 
posture—which the dictionary 
equates with “to pose for effect’’— 
is phony in this very real contest 
between democracy and communism. 
Much closer to the point is “atti- 
tude.” What attitude, and we can 
disregard comfort as being equally 
phony, can the adult, aware citizen 
take in the 1960's? 

This question arose naturally out 
of the monthly meetings of several 
local activists in the beeping wake 
of Sputnik I. This group constituted 
the executive committee of the Ann 
Arbor Citizens Council, which since 
the bleak 1930's had been grappling 
with the citizens’ responsibility in 
a university town beset by more 
than its share of changing relation- 
ships between people and their gov- 
ernmental representatives. 


A Shared Problem 

Throughout the country in the 
fearsome fall of 1958 similar groups, 
animated by Russia’s obvious ad- 
vantage in space, must have kicked 
around the same problem. “Study 
Russia,” some activists proposed. 
“Build bomb shelters,” others ad- 
vocated. “Compel our children to 
take more science in high school,” 
suggested another segment of be- 
wildered parents. 

While Washington and state cap- 
itals were groping for an intelligent 
response to the Soviet challenge in 
space, with results that seem more 
confusing today than when Sputnik 


Two distinguished members of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan faculty give us this 
interesting account. Karu F. ZEISLER ts 
professor of journalism; Everett J. Scop 
is director of the extension service. Both 
are members of the Ann Arbor Citizens 
Council! ASHRace Committee. 
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I was caught on our tracking de- 
vices, the Ann Arbor Citizens Coun- 
cil patiently explored the practical 
answers for an apparently futile year 
and a half. 

Then it acted. Since the spring 
of 1959 it has been engaged in an 
experiment in adult education which 
seems to offer endless potential for 
people who are seeking not a com- 
fortable posture, not an immediate 
activist response to the challenge of 
Sputnik I, not an answer to swim- 
ming pools dr bomb Shelters, but a 
way to ask questions. 

Admittedly answers would be 
preferable to questions. But the con- 
cept with which the Citizens Council 
launched ASHRace bedrocked on 
the totally new Atomic, Space, 
Human Race (ASHRace) in which 
the questions might possibly be 
more pertinent than the answers. 
In other words, how does an adult 
prepare for participation in an age 
which invalidates old concepts and 
calls for entirely new responses? 

The traumatic search for ways to 
put these questions need not be de- 
tailed here; it can only be reported 
that the presence of the AACC in 
the university community expedited 
the ultimate solution. It was simple: 
it was brought about when the in- 
evitable committee of citizens sought 
information about community re- 
sources. In short, the groping 
citizens took counsel with the Ex- 
tension Service of The University 
of Michigan. 

The co-authors of this exposition 
of what we feel is an exciting new 
exploration of adults in search of an 
intelligent attitude in the Atomic- 
Space Age came together. Zeisler 
spoke for a group which convinced 
itself that studying Russia or build- 
ing bomb shelters led up a dark 
alley. Soop headed an Extension de- 
partment that tapped in knowledge- 
ably to the many resources of a great 
university. 


By KARL F. ZEISLER 
and EVERETT J. SOOP 


ace? 


Kinds of Questions 


After that confrontation, it was 
easy. Quickly the kinds of questions 
citizens ought to be able to ask 
were posed to faculty members who 
could most effectively and precisely 
phrase them. Shortly six question- 
raising sessions were outlined on the 
following topics: 

Physical advances in the space age; 
what’s ahead in missiles, space 
travel and exploration, man’s ven- 
ture beyond the planet. 

Medicine in the space age. 

Atomic energy and its relation to 
conservation of natural resources. 

The sociology and psychology of the 
space age, and the population ex- 
plosion. 

Underdeveloped countries and their 
relation to the space age. 

Education, mass communication and 
government in the space age and 
what the citizen can do about 
them. 

Not all of these were outlined in 
advance. Rather, a group of about 
25, husbands and wives, was re- 
cruited from the Citizens Council 
membership and outside, with the 
intention of bringing together town 
and gown adults concerned with 
ASHRace. Each couple was com- 
mitted to attendance at six succes- 
sive weekly meetings, held in a 
home. Each came knowing only the 
topic selected for the week’s discus- 
sion. Two to four panelists presented 
their views, then the meeting was 
open to member participation. A 
coffee break interrupted the dis- 
cussion at a high point, then the 
give-and-take was resumed to wind 
up the 8 to 11 go-around. 

After such a session participants 
were asked to suggest topics for 
future meetings. These were taken 
into consideration by the planning 
committee, which more or less felt 
its way from Friday evening to 
Friday evening. 

Into this crossfire of adult ques- 
tioning and expert question-phrasing 
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were drawn political scientists, a 
representative of the Enrico Fermi 
plutonium-regenerating atomic en- 
ergy plant in Southeastern Michi- 
gan, representatives of Point Four 
programs abroad, sociologists, con- 
servationists, 
gists, tissue-transfer researchers, a 
former editor, an education school 
dean, law experts on atomic legisla- 
tion, and medicos who had practiced 
under Britain’s socialization of medi- 
cine. The response from adult par- 
ticipants was sparkling. Many of our 
panelists returned for subsequent 
sessions—with their wives. 


space-age psycholo- 


Unanimously the participants 
called, on evaluation sheets, for a 
repeat. Upon analysis, however, 
their resporises suggested a tidying 
up of the experimental free-wheel- 
ing, unstructured discussions, and a 
down-to-earth application of all this 
far-out speculation to what ques- 
tions the citizen can pose to his 
immediate governmental representa- 
tives. In fact, the questions being 
asked were largely responsible for 
the growth of the original group of 
26 to 39 before the end of the six 
sessions. 


Repeat Performance 

The second phase of this question- 
asking response of adults to ASH- 
Race occurred last winter. Not the 
same participants, but a representa- 
tive sampling plus a fill-in of new- 
comers, engaged in a repeat per- 
formance. Some changes were made. 
Instead of meeting on successive 
Friday evenings, we met on alter- 
nate Fridays, but again in homes, 
again with a coffee break. 

Two significant changes have 
taken place in these sessions, re- 
flecting the responses of the pioneer 
participants. One — the meetings 
were structured, with a discussion 
leader. The planning committee met 
in advance of each session with the 
panelists and discussion leader to 
outline procedures and strategy. 

Two—the programs were, as in- 
dicated, closer to the heart of each 
adult’s space age problems. We had 
as topics such mundane but perti- 
nent discussions as Ann Arbor in 
1960 ; Cross-Cultural Interaction, or 
how to entertain foreign students, 
and how to behave as a tourist 
abroad; The Huron River Water- 
shed, or how to make the best use 
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of our community’s principal natural 
resource ; Con-Con, or should Michi- 
gan citizens rally behind a com- 
promise movement to update its 
state constitution ; the Strange Gen- 
eration, or why we have the most 
dislocated teen-agers in centuries 
and why they haven’t inspired a 
revolution against the status quo. 


Third Series 

The third series of such discus- 
sions has just ended. These meet- 
ings reverted to the far-out specula- 
tive nature of the initial series. Some 
participants persisted, as they did 
from the first session, but we had 
an injection of new blood, and a 
challenge of new ideas. 

At any rate, ASHRace is launch- 
ed, and as in the old high school 
graduation class motto, is far from 
anchored. Literally hundreds _ of 
brains have been involved in its 
inception, operation, evaluation, and 
continuation. One further point 
should be mentioned here. From its 
first meeting, careful written reports 
have been kept of its discussions, 
with direct quotations and a reflec- 
tion of its lively give-and-take. These 
seem to spark more active participa- 
tion in subsequent sessions, as well 
as helping to recruit new partici- 
pants among Citizens Council mem- 
bers. 

We think ASHRace is here to 
stay. Moreover, we think this in- 
telligent response to Sputnik I is 
available to any adult group in any 
community. If you want to start on 
a far-out, speculative level as we 
did, ask the adult education depart- 
ment of your local public school 
system or the field service or ex- 
tension department of your nearest 
college or university to provide the 
access to the space age experts. 

Or if you want to start on the 
close-by problem level, tap your 
local resources. We used our city 
administrator and city planner plus 
a political scientist—their equiva- 
lents you can find in your own 
community. We called on an in- 
dustrial water user, a conserva- 
tionist, and a member of our inter- 
governmental Huron Watershed 
Commission for our discussion of 
water resources. We think you'll 
have no difficulty locating either the 
panel experts for guidance in your 
own question-posing sessions—and 


we suggest the home-meeting plan— 
or your own discussion leaders. Nor 
do we anticipate you'll have any 
problem in getting together 20-30 
people, in couples, for your series 
of four to eight sessions. 

We do suggest this takes planning, 
of the most intensive kind, until 
your group becomes, as ours did, 
self-regenerative. And we hope 
you'll tackle it, as our best demo- 
cratic way of meeting the puzzle- 
ment and the frustration of Sputnik 
I. We stand by to respond to your 
questions and to offer our hardly- 
expert, but at least thrice-over- 
lightly experience. 

— it * he 


Medical Economics 

Elderly residents of Michigan have in- 
dividual medical expenses twice as great 
as the average for those under 65, a Uni- 
versity of Michigan survey shows. The 
average is $168.00 per person for those 
65 or over, compared to $85.00 for young- 
er persons. Conducted by the U-M Sur- 
vey Research Center and Grover C. Wi- 
rick, the survey is part of a major study 
of medical economics in Michigan by the 
Bureau of Hospital Administration of the 
U-M. School of Business Administration. 
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Human Rights Day 
The date of December 10, 1960 marks 

the twelfth anniversary of the unanimous 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights by the UN General As- 
sembly in 1948. Each year since 1949 the 
President of the United States and many 
State Governors have issued proclama- 
tions calling upon Americans to observe 
this date as Human Rights Day. In re- 
cent years the observance has been broad- 
ened to Human Rights Week, December 
10-17, to include the anniversary (De- 
cember 15) of the U. S. Bill of Rights. 

—t @ jr 
Aging Conference 

The second Governor's Conference on 

the Aging and Aged in Indiana was held 
September 18-20, 1960 at Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette, Indiana. More than 
500 Indiana citizens participated in the 
two-day conference called by Governor 
Harold W. Handley. Mr. George Davis, 
Director of Purdue’s Adult Education Di- 
vision, is Chairman of the Indiana State 
Commission on the Aging and Aged. 

af o }ie- 


Acting Chancellor Appointed at 
Univ. of Chicago 

R. Wendell Harrison, vice-president of 
the University of Chicago and dean of 
its faculties, was appointed acting chan- 
cellor of the Univeristy of Chicago last 
month. Mr. Harrison, nationally known 
as a research scientist and educational 
administrator, first became associated 
with the University of Chicago in 1937 
when he was made an assistant professor 
of bacteriology. 


Adult Leadership 
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CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


, = hardest thing in the world to 
do at any given moment in the his- 
tory of thought is for a person liv- 
ing in an age to point to some- 
thing his contemporaries are doing 
as not solving the problems to which 
the activity is apparently dedicated. 
Man can look back on and appraise 
the past, or look forward to, and 
hope for the future, but the pressures 
of the moment and its realizations 
are bound up with his economics and 
his social relations with other people. 
Any inherent wrongness of approach 
is too dangerously near dislocation 
of his status to allow of recognition 
undermining his dedications, or to 
allow of opposition isolating him 
from his environment. 

But, living in this age of the atom 
bomb, the intercontinental missile, 
the exploration of space through the 
moon rocket, to say nothing of the 
opposition of capitalism and com- 
munism and the diminution of space, 
so that there is increased intermix- 
ture of divergent cultures, we have 
to admit the presence of many things. 
And we have to admit among them, 
the presence of other special things, 
particularly since we are Americans, 
supposedly living in a land basically 
founded on Christian concepts, and 
on tolerance of divergent religions. 
These “special” things include over- 
flowing churches, wide expansion of 
various of their practices, as op- 
posed to an ever-present, and even 
ever-growing juvenile delinquency, 
that seems incompatible and inex- 


Grace D. YerBury brings us a thought- 
provoking account of some difficulties met 
in an effort to solve one of the nation’s 
great problems. She is a resident of 
Marshall, Missouri. 
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plicable in the face of those very 
rosters of church membership. It is 
about this latter phenomenon that I 
wish to talk, and in terms of obser- 
vation and experience, rather than 
in terms of platitudes. 

A teacher friend and colleague of 
mine, having taught in other region- 
al, religious or church-related col- 
leges, two years ago this coming fall, 
took a position on the staff of an 
institution in the south, related by af- 
filiation to one of the very evangeli- 
cal minded of the church denomina- 
tions. Located in a state which seems 
to be characterized by a separateness 
more real than the dividing power 
to contemporary living occasioned by 
its cupping hills, the college oc- 
cupied a position on the northern 
end of a narrow-streeted, congested 
and growing mountain town, near to 
an oil boom which had been chang- 
ing, not only the area, but the eco- 
nomic status of many of its residents. 
To boot, the college itself was in the 
throes of an attempt to outgrow jun- 
ic1hood, and reach accreditation by 
the state as a senior college, devoted 
primarily to the training of teachers 
to serve the elementary and second- 
ary schools of the area. The junior 
college had provided terminal edu- 
cation of a business and secretarial 
nature, two years of approach to a 
senior college program, and some 
training of ministers and gospel sing- 
ers to man the churches of the de- 
nomination. In its growing status, 
the latter group comprised less than 
ten per cent. 

The physical plant of the college 
included a large girls’ dormitory, an 
administration building, architectur- 
ally mid-west of the turn of the cen- 
tury, a more recent boys’ dormitory 
with adjoining fabricated cottages, 


and a “chapel” building. The fall my 
friend located on the campus, the 
latter building was converted from 
serving as a religious meeting place, 
adjoined by practice rooms to ac- 
commodate music students, to offices 
and classrooms to meet the exigen- 
cies of the teacher training program. 
ut it is not the latter expansion 
which is under discussion here. It is 
rather the manifestations of this in- 
stitution as an impulse to the inte- 
gration of the personalities of the 
young. Education has to be a force 
of this kind, or else it is without a 
function. And coming from larger 
colleges, and even having grown up 
and having been educated in New 
York City had apparently left this 
woman completely unprepared. Even 
now, leaving the institution, she ap- 
pears flabbergasted and frustrate in 
the face of what was unobservable 
on this plane. 

The phenomenon manifested it- 
self almost immediately. All meet- 
ings on campus, whether faculty 
meetings, basketball games, ban- 
quets, house gatherings for routine 
business, even most class sessions 
were preceded by, or entirely dedi- 
cated to soul saving and devotionals, 
sermons and/or prayer. Ninety per 
cent of the chapel programs were 
given over to preaching, and the 
services to which the students were 
“forced” per week included: On 
Sunday, Sunday school, morning 
services, Training Union and even- 
ing services. Add to this, Wednes- 
day night prayer meeting, vespers 
every night, regular prayer meetings 
on every dormitory floor, BSU Coun- 
cil, greater and lesser, the church 
brotherhood, and the picture rounds 
to completion. To enhance this ac- 
tivity by hymnology, there were per- 
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“Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning,” “The 
Ninety and Nine,” “Love Lifted 
Me,” ‘There’s Power in the Blood,” 
“The Old Rugged Cross,” “Jesus, 
Name I 


sistent schedulings of: 


J esus, Jesus, Sweetest 


Know.” 

“ethical” 
relationship of the college and the 
church, in whatever was connected 
with this activity, or along side of it, 
there was a complete lack of dignity 
in the physical carriage of the stu- 


In spite of the visibly 


dents, no care or interest in proper 
English usage, laughter and cat calls 
at good music, hawkings of an em- 
barrassing kind at passers by from 
dormitory windows, firecrackers set 
off morning, 
confined to no season or reason, 
drinking out of sight and under 
cover to escape detection and expul- 
sion, and lessons blatantly neglected, 
or accomplished openly in a hurry, 
during “chapel” hour, by the very 
students who professed the greatest 


noon and night, and 


religiosity. The latter was done right 
under the noses of locally imported 
preachers, and during the ever re- 
peated, and completely undeveloped 
sermons, 

Forced to the realizations of mean- 
ings inherent in all this, my teacher 
friend pondered. She had _ been 
drawn to the campus by the hope of 
developing drama, and she decided 
this was at least an answer in part 
to the dilemma. Those of us schooled 
in the art know drama as the religi- 
ous impulse. It developed out of re- 
ligion and religious rites, and, as far 
as we know, many of the very ear- 
liest dramatists came from the religi- 
ous profession. In her literature 
classes, my friend claims her stu- 
dents revealed a complete incapacity 
of approach to the printed page, and 
even to correct that, she conceived 
of drama as a partial solution to the 
problem. In our contemporary read- 
ing programs, we allow students to 
reproduce the stories read by means 
of creative dramatics with impro- 
vised dialogue, with the intention of 
helping them release and project 
their imaginations, so that they will 
learn to do it while reading. 

After an initial attempt at schedul- 
ing a Play Production Class resulted 
in the non-materialization of the 
course for lack of sufficient registra- 
tion, the woman turned her attention 


to the community, where she had 
heard there had been or was a “Little 
Theater.” Her investigations led her 
to its former director, a businessman 
of some talent, who had had to aban- 
don the work on account of the de- 
mands it placed on his shoulders. He 
asked the woman to take over direc- 
tion, but at just about this time, her 
departmental club got the Student 
Council of the school interested in 
the purchasing of curtains for the 
chapel This project went 
through, with the students under- 
writing the bill for such an addition. 
She decided to stay close to the stu- 
dents and the school, in order to 
“mother” this bill, and also to see if 
she could get drama to materialize 
there. She conceived of it as living 
between the 


stage. 


expression midway 
hoodlumism observable in the young, 
and the heavily jurisdictionalized 
control of the church. She was con- 
vinced that did she manage to get 
drama going, it would dignify be- 
havior, release creative energy, and 
add imaginative concepts to whatever 
religious activity was henceforth en- 
gaged in by the participators in her 
project or projects. 

With a handful of students, some 
old screens, lumber begged from 
local building concerns, a great deal 
of ingenuity, long hours of labor out- 
side of teaching for building, paint- 
ing and rehearsals, after three terms 
of work, the college had a full gamut 
of scenery, the beginnings of a cos- 
tume department, interest and par- 
ticipation on the part of the student 
body and members of the communi- 
ty. During the second semester of 
her activity, she gave “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors,” and “Arsenic and 
Old Lace,” with principals drawn 
from both groups, and thereby en- 
gendered much interest as well as 
achieving success. But there had 
been incidents. 

It would be natural to imagine 
that in the setup just outlined, there 
would be incidents. The domination 
(I use this word advisedly) of the 
church conceived of itself as being 
challenged. No rehearsal could be 
scheduled if it conflicted with any 
planned religious activity, and inas- 
much as such went on all the time, 
problems and conflict were continu- 
ous. The work was administratively 
brushed aside as unnecessary and 


unimportant because not essentially 
or more correctly, not obviously re- 
ligious, in spite of student growth, 
town interest to the extent of a suc- 
cessful Community Series, including 
cooperative drama, and graduates 
who gained jobs by reason of the 
training. In fact, at the end of the 
second year of the woman’s work, 
which had averaged approximately 
ten to fourteen hours a day, she was 
the only faculty member on campus 
who was not asked to return the 
next year. This in spite of the fact 
that she had built personally all the 
scenery, and seen the whole project 
through financially so that the school 
was not out of pocket. As a result 
of this, the faculty lost morale and 
faith in the administration, and stu- 
dents from the upper division began 
to leave. Even the state accredita- 
tion committee appeared impotent to 
operate in the situation, so the school 
began to revert to its former state of 
classes and social life of the prayer 
meeting order. When the close of that 
second year came into this turn of 
events, the explosion of firecrackers 
and the hoodlumistic hawkings from 
windows overlooking the campus 
broke out afresh like a plague. The 
general temper seemed to be one of 
reversion to the very extremes which 
had characterized the social level of 
intercourse, before the intrusion of 
this project of the middle area. 
Everybody, of course, knew that the 
woman and the work she had dedi- 
cated herself to had been defeated ! 

Faced with a community that 
staged (I use the word advisedly ) 
revivals in the fall, revivals in the 
winter and revivals in the spring and 
summer, in every one of its churches 
as the means of social intercourse, 
and faced with churches which in- 
dulged in every type of big business 
enterprise to insure their success the 
wonder is they could not see. What 
this whole phenomenon brought to 
my attention was the need for more 
than just my friend to draw short 
long enough to stand aside and take 
a good look. 

Man is a complete organism, oper- 
ating on many levels of expression, 
and all of these levels are the fabri- 
cation of the living, and/or divine 
impulse, or else none of them are. 
All explosives are the results of the 
impact of opposites, and that hap- 

(Please turn to page 154) 
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In a human 


relations workshop 


By ESTHER KRONOVET 


Training For Action 


A SIGNIFICANT characteristic of 
the workshop approach to human 
relations training is its problem-cen- 
tered orientation. Although the 
needs and interests of the partici- 
pants may vary, one important 
factor which serves to direct educa- 
tors and community leaders to 
workshops throughout the country 
each year is their encounter with 
human relations problems. These 
problems continue to multiply and 
so do the workshops. 

In order to train participants for 
action, it is extremely important to 
provide the kind of workshop ex- 
perience which not only increases 
their theoretical knowledge of group 
dynamics and human relations, but 
which also a_ training 
ground for working through prob- 
lems on the job. 


serves as 


This article, therefore, describes 
how this approach was emphasized 
by the author as a director of a 
human relations workshop in which 
the participants were responsible for 
planning and conducting a One-Day 
Human Relations Conference. 


The Participants 

Fifteen participants from Long 
Island, Queens, and the Bronx at- 
tended a Human Relations Work- 
shop for Educators and Community 
Leaders at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, New York, during the sum- 
mer of 1959. The group consisted 
of twelve teachers, one P.-T. A. 
President, a community coordinator 
and a religious leader. They ranged 
in age from 22 to 45 and were of 
different religious and racial back- 
grounds. Since it was a three-credit 
graduate workshop, they met for 
three hours each day, Monday 
through Friday, for three weeks. 


Estuer Kronovet is Assistant Dean of 
Students at Hofstra College. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Structure of the Workshop 

The workshop was so structured 
that each day was divided into three 
parts: (1) a theory session, (2) 
an action session, and (3) special 
interest group meetings. This was 
the general framework, although 
there was some flexibility in extend- 
ing time from one session into an- 
other as the need developed. 

During the theory session, lec- 
tures were presented by the director 
and special lecturers. These experts 
in the fields of human 
political science and 
covered such 


relations, 
psychology 
topics as _ attitude, 
leadership and group roles. Discus- 
sion followed each lecture, so that 
there was an opportunity to clarify 
and share ideas. 

The action session took place dur- 
ing the second hour and emphasized 
techniques and conference planning. 
At this time, training was provided 
in the use of special devices like role 
playing, brainstorming, buzz groups 
and the case method. The fuel for 
this session was generated by the 
participants since they contributed 
problems for role playing and brain- 
storming, 

The final phase of each day pro- 
vided the participants with the op- 
portunity to break up into special 
interest groups. Three such groups 
emerged: one concerned with prob- 
lems in the school, a second with 
community issues and a third re- 
lated to religious institutions. This 
enabled each group to discuss spe- 
cific problems of concern to them, 
and to exchange ideas on how to 
work toward appropriate solutions. 
Not infrequently, this material was 
later brought into the action session 
for further demonstration and dis- 
cussion. In this way, the participants 
continued to explore relevant tech- 
niques for resolving their problems. 


Participants Plan a Conference 


An overview of the Workshop 
was presented during the first day, 
and the participants were told that 
they would be required to conduct a 
One-Day Human Relations Confer- 
ence during the last week of the 
workshop. Because of the time 
factor, it was suggested that each 
participant invite at least two guests 
who would be interested in attend- 
ing the Conference and who were 
involved in teaching and community 
work. 

The One-Day Conference was not 
discussed any further during the 
first week, although some people 
expressed doubt concerning their 
ability to plan the Conference. How- 
ever, they were encouraged to sus- 
pend judgment until they had de- 
veloped more background in this 
area, 

Only gradually, during the middle 
of the second week, did the group 
return to the question of how to pre- 
pare for the One-Day Conference. 
Discussions became more focused 
and by the end of the week a theme, 

’athways to Human Relations,” 
emerged. 

These which took 
place during the action session, were 
extremely productive. Not only from 
the standpoint of new ideas for the 
workshop but because many of the 
concepts and principles presented in 
the lectures became crystallized. An 
increasing number of participants 
began to share leadership functions 
and seemed to gain greater under- 
standing of different dimensions of 
small-group behavior. 


discussic ms, 


A readiness to proceed with the 
One-Day Conference was expressed 
at the beginning of the third week. 
Only at this time was the group 
ready to structure the One-Day Con- 
ference and their roles. Committees 
were formed to take care of such 
details as the display and distribu- 
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sistent schedulings of: “Let the 
Lower Lights Be Burning,” “The 
Ninety and Nine,” “Love Lifted 


Me,” “There’s Power in the Blood,” 
“The Old Rugged Cross,” “Jesus, 
Sweetest Name | 


Jesus, Jesus, 


Know Pa 

“ethical” 
relationship of the college and the 
church, in whatever was connected 
with this activity, or along side of it, 
there was a complete lack of dignity 


In spite of the visibly 


in the physical carriage of the stu- 
dents, no care or interest in proper 
English usage, laughter and cat calls 
at good music, hawkings of an em- 
barrassing kind at passers by from 
dormitory windows, firecrackers set 
off morning, noon and night, and 
confined to no season or reason, 
drinking out of sight and under 
cover to escape detection and expul- 
sion, and lessons blatantly neglected, 
or accomplished openly in a hurry, 
‘chapel” hour, by the very 
students who professed the greatest 
religiosity. The latter was done right 
under the noses of locally imported 


during 


preachers, and during the ever re- 
peated, and completely undeveloped 
sermons. 

Forced to the realizations of mean- 
ings inherent in all this, my teacher 
friend pondered. She had 
drawn to the campus by the hope of 
developing drama, and she decided 
this was at least an answer in part 
to the dilemma. Those of us schooled 
in the art know drama as the religi- 
ous impulse. It developed out of re- 
ligion and religious rites, and, as far 
as we know, many of the very ear- 
liest dramatists came from the religi- 
ous profession. In her literature 
classes, my friend claims her stu- 
dents revealed a complete incapacity 
of approach to the printed page, and 
even to correct that, she conceived 
of drama as a partial solution to the 
problem. In our contemporary read- 
ing programs, we allow students to 
reproduce the stories read by means 
of creative dramatics with impro- 
vised dialogue, with the intention of 
helping them release and project 
their imaginations, so that they will 


been 


learn to do it while reading. 

After an initial attempt at schedul- 
ing a Play Production Class resulted 
in the 
course for lack of sufficient registra- 
tion, the woman turned her attention 


non-materialization of the 


to the community, where she had 
heard there had been or was a “Little 
Theater.” Her investigations led her 
to its former director, a businessman 
of some talent, who had had to aban- 
don the work on account of the de- 
mands it placed on his shoulders. He 
asked the woman to take over direc- 
tion, but at just about this time, her 
departmental club got the Student 
Council of the school interested in 
the purchasing of curtains for the 
chapel This project went 
through, with the students under- 
writing the bill for such an addition. 
She decided to stay close to the stu- 
dents and the school, in order to 
“mother” this bill, and also to see if 
she could get drama to materialize 
there. She conceived of it as living 
expression between the 
hoodlumism observable in the young, 
and the heavily jurisdictionalized 
control of the church. She was con- 
vinced that did she manage to get 
drama going, it would dignify be- 


stage. 


midway 


havior, release creative energy, and 
add imaginative concepts to whatever 
religious activity was henceforth en- 
gaged in by the participators in her 
project or projects. 

With a handful of students, some 
old screens, lumber begged from 
local building concerns, a great deal 
of ingenuity, long hours of labor out- 
side of teaching for building, paint- 
ing and rehearsals, after three terms 
of work, the college had a full gamut 
of scenery, the beginnings of a cos- 
tume department, interest and par- 
ticipation on the part of the student 
body and members of the communi- 
ty. During the second semester of 
her activity, she gave ““Amahl and the 
Night Visitors,” and “Arsenic and 
Old Lace,” with principals drawn 
from both groups, and thereby en- 
gendered much interest as well as 
achieving success. But there had 
been incidents. 

It would be natural to imagine 
that in the setup just outlined, there 
would be incidents. The domination 
(I use this word advisedly) of the 
church conceived of itself as being 
challenged. No rehearsal could be 
scheduled if it conflicted with any 
planned religious activity, and inas- 
much as such went on all the time, 
problems and conflict were continu- 
ous. The work was administratively 
brushed aside as unnecessary and 


unimportant because not essentially 
or more correctly, not obviously re- 
ligious, in spite of student growth, 
town interest to the extent of a suc- 
cessful Community Series, including 
cooperative drama, and graduates 
who gained jobs by reason of the 
training. In fact, at the end of the 
second year of the woman’s work, 
which had averaged approximately 
ten to fourteen hours a day, she was 
the only faculty member on campus 
who was not asked to return the 
next year. This in spite of the fact 
that she had built personally all the 
scenery, and seen the whole project 
through financially so that the school 
was not out of pocket. As a result 
of this, the faculty lost morale and 
faith in the administration, and stu- 
dents from the upper division began 
to leave. Even the state accredita- 
tion committee appeared impotent to 
operate in the situation, so the school 
began to revert to its former state of 
classes and social life of the prayer 
meeting order. When the close of that 
second year came into this turn of 
events, the explosion of firecrackers 
and the hoodlumistic hawkings from 
windows overlooking the campus 
broke out afresh like a plague. The 
general temper seemed to be one of 
reversion to the very extremes which 
had characterized the social level of 
intercourse, before the intrusion of 
this project of the middle area. 
Everybody, of course, knew that the 
woman and the work she had dedi- 
cated herself to had been defeated! 

Faced with a community that 
staged (I use the word advisedly) 
revivals in the fall, revivals in the 
winter and revivals in the spring and 
summer, in every one of its churches 
as the means of social intercourse, 
and faced with churches which in- 
dulged in every type of big business 
enterprise to insure their success the 
wonder is they could not see. What 
this whole phenomenon brought to 
my attention was the need for more 
than just my friend to draw short 
long enough to stand aside and take 
a good look. 

Man is a complete organism, oper- 
ating on many levels of expression, 
and all of these levels are the fabri- 
cation of the living, and/or divine 
impulse, or else none of them are. 
All explosives are the results of the 
impact of opposites, and that hap- 

(Please turn to page 154) 
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In a human 


relations workshop 
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By ESTHER KRONOVET 


Ti raining For Action 


A SIGNIFICANT characteristic of 
the workshop approach to human 
relations training is its problem-cen- 
tered orientation. Although — the 
needs and interests of the partici- 
pants may vary, one important 
factor which serves to direct educa- 
tors and community leaders to 
workshops throughout the country 
each year is their encounter with 
human relations problems. These 
problems continue to multiply and 
so do the workshops. 


In order to train participants for 
action, it is extremely important to 
provide the kind of workshop ex- 
perience which not only increases 
their theoretical knowledge of group 
dynamics and human relations, but 
which also serves as a_ training 
ground for working through prob- 
lems on the job. 

This article, therefore, describes 
how this approach was emphasized 
by the author as a director of a 
human relations workshop in which 
the participants were responsible for 
planning and conducting a One-Day 
Human Relations Conference. 


The Participants 

Fifteen participants from Long 
Island, Queens, and the Bronx at- 
tended a Human Relations Work- 
shop for Educators and Community 
Leaders at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, New York, during the sum- 
mer of 1959. The group consisted 
of twelve teachers, one P.-T. A. 
President, a community coordinator 
and a religious leader. They ranged 
in age from 22 to 45 and were of 
different religious and racial back- 
grounds. Since it was a three-credit 
graduate workshop, they met for 
three each 


hours day, Monday 


through Friday, for three weeks. 


EstHer Kronovet ts Assistant Dean of 
Students at Hofstra College. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Structure of the Workshop 

The workshop was so structured 
that each day was divided into three 
parts: (1) a theory session, (2) 
an action session, and (3) special 
interest group meetings. This was 
the general framework, although 
there was some flexibility in extend- 
ing time from one session into an- 
other as the need developed. 

During the theory session, lec- 
tures were presented by the director 
and special lecturers. These experts 


in the fields of human relations, 
political science and _ psychology 


covered such topics as_ attitude, 
leadership and group roles. Discus- 
sion followed each lecture, so that 
there was an opportunity to clarify 
and share ideas. 

The action session took place dur- 
ing the second hour and emphasized 
techniques and conference planning. 
At this time, training was provided 
in the use of special devices like role 
playing, brainstorming, buzz groups 
and the case method. The fuel for 
this session was generated by the 
participants since they contributed 
problems for role playing and brain- 
storming, 

The final phase of each day pro- 
vided the participants with the op- 
portunity to break up into special 
interest groups. Three such groups 
emerged: one concerned with prob- 
lems in the school, a second with 
community issues and a third re- 
lated to religious institutions. This 
enabled each group to discuss spe- 
cific problems of concern to them, 
and to exchange ideas on how to 
work toward appropriate solutions. 
Not infrequently, this material was 
later brought into the action session 
for further demonstration and dis- 
cussion. In this way, the participants 
continued to explore relevant tech- 
niques for resolving their problems. 


Participants Plan a Conference 


An overview of the Workshop 
was presented during the first day, 
and the participants were told that 
they would be required to conduct a 
One-Day Human Relations Confer- 
ence during the last week of the 
workshop. Because of the time 
factor, it was suggested that each 
participant invite at least two guests 
who would be interested in attend- 
ing the Conference and who were 
involved in teaching and community 
work. 

The One-Day Conference was not 
discussed any further during the 
first week, although some people 
expressed doubt concerning their 
ability to plan the Conference. How- 
ever, they were encouraged to sus- 
pend judgment until they had de- 
veloped more background in_ this 
area. 

Only gradually, during the middle 
of the second week, did the group 
return to the question of how to pre- 
pare for the One-Day Conference. 
Discussions became more focused 
and by the end of the week a theme, 
“Pathways to Human Relations,” 
emerged. 

These which took 
place during the action session, were 
extremely productive. Not only from 
the standpoint of new ideas for the 
workshop but because many of the 
concepts and principles presented in 
the lectures became crystallized. An 
increasing number of participants 
began to share leadership functions 
and seemed to gain greater under- 
standing of different dimensions of 
small-group behavior. 


discussions, 


A readiness to proceed with the 
One-Day Conference was expressed 
at the beginning of the third week. 
Only at this time was the group 
ready to structure the One-Day Con- 
ference and their roles. Committees 
were formed to take care of such 
details as the display and distribu- 
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tion of reading materials and the 
preparation of name cards. 

They planned to hold the Confer- 
ence later that week. All of the par- 
ticipants and their guests were to 
assemble for coffee at 9 A. M. and 
were scheduled to hear a welcoming 
address by the workshop director. 
Following this, each guest would 
join one of three discussion groups 
for an hour and a half. The topics 
for each grcup were to be deter- 
mined by the use of buzz groups in 
order to heighten the interest and 
involvement of their guests. It was 
also their expectation to demon- 
strate the different techniques they 
had learned when appropriate to the 
topic or problem. Although the 
group expected topics to emerge 
spontaneously in each group, the 
leaders were prepared with a list 
from which they could draw. 

The roles of each participant were 
clearly defined prior to the Confer- 
ence. Accordingly, there was a leader 
and a recorder assigned to each of 
the discussion groups. Other par- 
ticipants were to assume the re- 
sponsibility for demonstrating role- 
plaving, brainstorming and the use 
of buzz groups. 

Following the small-group discus- 
sions, they arranged to have the total 
group again meet for a general ses- 
sion at which time the recorders 
would 
and encourage questions. 


summarize the discussions 


Along with their interest and in- 
creased activity came anxiety. This, 
however, diminished considerably 
after the group had an opportunity 
to rehearse the One-Day Conference 
through mass role-playing. Various 
roles were assigned to the partici- 
pants and different leaders tried their 
skill at leading the discussions. It 
was after this experience that the 
group expressed greater confidence 
in their plans for the following day 
when the Conference would be held. 


General Reactions 

The reactions to the One-Day 
Conference were favorable and be- 
yond the expectations of the partici- 
pants. The twenty-five guests, most- 
ly educaters, expressed a great deal 
of interest and enthusiasm for the 
program. Apparently, they felt that 
it had been a productive Conference. 

The following day, the recorders 
provided the group with feedback 
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Delinquency 
(Continued from page 152) 

pens as surely in the soul of man as 
in the manipulation of heat to pro- 
duce refrigeration. An excess of any- 
thing will most surely produce its 
opposite. Just as laughter is near to 
tears, religious ecstasy is near to 
hoodlumism. In the situation I have 
been describing, | am not even sure 
the manipulation led to anything like 
religious ecstasy. I am not sure but 
that what was indulged in was a 
process of forcing conformity, and 
for the promulgation of a sect, and 
that what was evident were the evils 
consequent on any process of pro- 
gressive pressures to conformity. 
The Communists do it without tak- 
ing to themselves the authority of 
God, and in this at least, they stand 
before the world honestly. Religion 
is the recognition of a relationship to 
mankind, and its MAKER, and is 
not confined to the claims of any one 
group of men, or to the business 
methods by means of which it pro- 
pagates its success. 

It would be good to be able to 
make a constructive recommenda- 
tion. In the face of the phenomenon 
of churches bent on the big business 
of their secular success and expan- 
sion, it is not an easy thing to do. 
What man has in the way of success, 
he will surely try to perpetuate, if he 
can. And if he takes the sanction 
and authority of God for his way of 
sexinserititeaciereasiciiagusciisitiniinaitoaateigiaaiaas 
and the participants evaluated their 
program. In addition, each one sub- 
mitted a written critique of the Con 
ference to the workshop director. 

Their evaluations suggest that this 
was not only a valuable learning ex- 
perience, but that they had more 
awareness of how much knowledge 
and skill they had acquired during 
the three weeks of the workshop. At 
the same time, some of the partici- 
pants became increasingly aware of 
the need for further training in this 
field. 

Was this training for action? Each 
participant seemed to feel that it 
was. They were also aware that the 
real test would come from their ef- 
forts to resolve new human relations 
problems as they encounter them in 
the course of their activities. At 
least they now feel better equipped 
to meet this challenge. 


- 


life, other things fall by the way- 
side. Re-examination would seem to 
be the only pertinent recommenda- 
tion of the moment. I mean by that, 
that we should allow ourselves rec- 
ognition of the holiness of the whole 
of man, and allow of its development 
away from, as well as in the super- 
imposed holiness of rituals and de- 
votionals. If man’s religion is of any 
importance, it is not just a garment 
of expression of unity with and se- 
curity in the professed beliefs of a 
special group. It is rather an atti- 
tude of respect for himself, his God, 
his fellowman, which underwrites all 
his activity, which is allowed free- 
dom of expression within the limita- 
tions of that respect. Albert Sch- 
weitzer terms this need “respect for 
life,’ and I would add “respect for 
the meaningful activity of man.” If 
that respect is not present, the activity 
is bound to be, and if it propagates 
itself without respect, it will find 
abnormal and delinquent channels. 
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“Decade for Decision” 

A three day institute on welfare prob 
lems organized by the Missouri Associa- 
tion for Social Welfare was held October 
26-28, at the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in 
St. Louis. Opening day participants 
heard Roger N. Baldwin, board chair- 
man of the International League for the 
Rights of Man, speaking on the theme 
of the conference, “Decade for De- 
cision.” The ‘Thursday luncheon was 
addressed by Albert Deutch, author of 
books on the mentally ill and child wel- 
fare. Elbert W. Burr, former president 
of the Adult Education Association of the 
U.S. A. presided at an institute of group 
dynamics for community action. Dr. 
Harold A. Lett, of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, New York, and 
Chester E. Stovall, former MASW presi- 
dent and executive secretary of the St. 
Louis Council on Human Relations, lead 
a discussion on the handling of dis- 
criminatory practices. A forum on human 
rights had Commissioner George John- 
son, of the U. S. Commission on Human 
Rights, as speaker. Dr. Eugene I. John- 
son, director, Civic Education Center, 
Washington University, presided over a 
forum on “Metroplex in Ferment,” on 
the closing day. 
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Leadership School 

February 11-14 are dates of the 4th 
annual Michigan State University Semi- 
nar on Leadership in University Adult 
Education. 


Adult Leadership 
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An enlightening report 


on a significant project 


By EDWARD O. MOE and H. CURTIS MIAL 


NEW THRUST 
FOR COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Tonicut in hundreds of com- 
munities thousands of community 
leaders are meeting — on school 
needs, on urban renewal, on indus- 
trial development, on the aging, on 
delinquency. 

“They are intelligent, enthusias- 
tic, well-informed — but many of 
them will go home frustrated. De- 
cisions haven’t really been reached. 
Action isn’t under way. And the 
problems continue and increase. 

“Participating in community af- 
fairs probably engages more man- 
hours and more dollars than any 
other peacetime activity. But we 
approach it for the most part with- 
out training in the skills involved. 
We would not run our businesses, 
our churches, or our schools without 
trained leaders — but we seldom 
train for community leadership. 
Many of us are unaware of how co- 
operative community action is 
achieved, and that, as in other areas 
of competence, the practitioner can 
become more effective with the 
proper training. Many of us are 
often insensitive to the effect our 
own behavior has in blocking co- 
operation. 

“The need for excellence in the 
conduct of community affairs is 
dramatically evident in today’s com- 
munity. It is to this need that the 
Laboratory in Community Leader- 
ship Training addresses itself.” 


Epwarp O. Mor is Professor of Soci- 
ology at Michigan State University and 
Chairman of the Advisory Task Force 
which helped develop the Experimental 
Laboratory for Community Leadership 
Training conducted by the National 
Training Laboratories last summer. H. 
Curtis Miat ts Associate Director for 
the National Training Laboratories and 
project coordinator for the community 
program. Both served on the faculty for 
the Experimental Laboratory. 
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These are the opening paragraphs 
of the invitation which the National 
Training Laboratories sent to pro- 
spective delegates to the two-week 
Experimental Laboratory held last 
summer in Bethel, Maine. Partici- 
pants came from fourteen states 
from Vermont to California, from 
Canada, from Viet Nam; represent- 
ing special programs in urban re- 
newal, in education, in housing and 
planning, in health and welfare; 
coming from New York City, De- 
troit, Chicago—but also from Provo, 
Chama, and Hanover, from Kansas 
City, Fort Worth, Richmond. They 
included—after a good deal of soul- 
searching by the planning committee 
—both volunteers and professionals 
in a mix which proved profitable 
to both groups. They had in com- 
mon a concern that effective com- 
munity action is often blocked even 
when the need is great and inten- 
tions are good. Post-Laboratory 


evaluation forms now coming in to 
the NTL office reflect satisfaction 
over what happened, a feeling of 
excitement over being part of a new 
venture in an area where the prob- 
lems are tough, a sober awareness 
that the stakes—mature communities 
—are especially high at this moment 
in history. 


Rationale for Community 
Leadership Training 

The staff and planners of the 
Laboratory define the criterion of a 
mature community as the quality— 
the maturity—of the persons it pro- 
duces. The individual can function 
maturely only if he participates in 
shaping decisions that affect his life. 
When the individual and the groups 
to which he may belong are alienated 
from such participation, community 
structures and processes break 
down. 

Contributory causes of such break- 
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information, write to: The American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 


Of The American Academy Of 
Political and Social Science 


A bi-monthly journal devoted to the discussion of social, political 
and economic problems. Presents a symposium on the role of 
the church in contemporary American life as the November 1960 issue. 
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Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania 
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hard to find. We 
fail to induct youth into community 
participation in any adequate way. 
Our institutions fail to keep pace 
with changing conditions of life— 


down are not 


consider obsolete municipal bound 
aries as an example, and individually 
many of our skills, our knowledge, 
and many of our values are un- 
realistically related to our changing 
society. We often stand confused by 
an inability to handle multiple and 
sometimes conflicting loyalties. We 
fall far short of adequately identify- 
ing and utilizing community re- 
sources available in even our least 
favored communities. “Over-organ- 
ized” we yet see that forty to fifty 
per cent of the people belong to no 
organization and a far larger num- 
ber have nothing to do with signifi- 
cant community decisions and ac- 
tion. In addition, we lack mecha- 
nisms to release and _ support 
full-bodied communication amon g 
groups and between members and 
leaders. We can’t even agree about 
what the particular functions of the 
local community are and we are 
confused as to its interdependence 
with other social systems. And those 
whose job it is to solve community 
problems—members of the “‘help- 
ing” professions—are often divided 
among themselves and further divid- 
ed from the volunteer whose ener- 
gies they might be releasing. 

This conjures up a gloomy pic- 
ture of drifting, alienated individuals 
and unsolved community problems. 
Could any possibly im- 
prove things? Happily, positive 
forces are also part of the American 
community today. There is a strong 
motivation for improvement, a tra- 
dition that encourages responsible 
leadership and volunteer community 
participation. And there is an un- 
precedented number of educated 
people, particularly women, with 
potential but untrained and largely 
unused leadership capacity. Tech- 


program 


nically we know far more about 
how to solve our problem than we 
indicate. We have a wealth of ma- 
terial resources. And we see emerg- 
ing a concept of the helping role in 
the community of the professionally 
trained person. Finally there is a 
growing body of persons profession- 
ally trained to relate to this complex 
of forces. 


Given a high type of leadership, 
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these positive forces could be mobi- 
lized into a concerted approach to 
community problems. In practice, 
faced with complex problems, we 
have tended to rely on narrowly 
defined professionalism when our 
need at one and the same time is 
for volunteer leadership more com- 
petent and more knowledgeable ard 
for professional leadership especially 
trained to release and help realize 
the tremendous potential for com- 
munity development. A central 
problem, then, is not simply too 
much professionalization with too 
many functions and too many de- 
cisions taken out of the hands of 
the individual citizen, but rather a 
failure to forge the proper linkage 
between the professional and the 
volunteer. The professional is tech- 
nically competent in his special field 
but often without training or skill 
in relating to the volunteer and 
facilitating what he can do—in a 
democracy what he must do. And 
the volunteer generally does not 
know how to use the professional. 
This is manifested today in the lack 
of integration between the profes- 
sional who is often oriented on a 
vertical axis toward national head- 
quarters and the local organization 
and citizen with a horizontal orienta- 
tion. Both the community and the 
national service organization pay a 
price for the unresolved conflict of 
loyalty and responsibility. The prob- 
lems to be solved in complex urban 
and suburban communities demand 
integrated voluntary and profes- 
sional action with a high degree of 
competence in each. 

Setting directions in communities 
and taking concerted action is 
especially difficult because we find 
ourselves torn between our accepted 
goals and values on the one hand 
and on the other our needs and 
accepted norms. As a result we face 
such dilemmas as these : 

We have a tradition of competi- 
tion, but we have to practice 
cooperation. 

We have a tradition of local initia- 
tive (the 
we have needs calling for large 
scale planning and financing. 

We have a tradition for free en- 
terprise and minimum govern- 
ment control, but we also seek 
security. 


“grass roots”), but 


We have a tradition of self-re- 


liance, but in fact we are in- 
creasingly dependent. 

We advocate social services, but 
we also want low taxes. 

We revere the small town, but 
we live in an increasingly urban 
society. 

We value the volunteer as the 
cornerstone of democracy but 
we rely increasingly on the pro- 
fessional and the expert. 

We want suburban space, but we 
also want city conveniences. 

We have a multitude of organiza- 
tions established to cooperate 
or coordinate but we have frag- 
mented communities. 

We long to identify with the 
“whole community,” but we 
can’t find it. 

Can we build communities— crea- 
tively and affirmatively—unless our 
explicit values and goals are some- 
how brought into more realistic re- 
lationship with what we do and with 
the realities of our existence? How 
far does the quality of our commu- 
nities and of the persons they pro- 
duce depend on how we resolve 
these conflicts ? 

Fortunately we have resources 
to use in resolving them. At the 
same time that disruptive processes 

specialization, industrialization, 
commercialization, — bureaucratiza- 
tion, high population mobility, big- 
ness—jeopardize the health of our 
communities, other processes offer 
great potential resources for inte- 
gration, decision-making, and action- 
taking. For example, local television 
offers unequaled opportunities for 
communication. Neighborhood cen- 
ters, extension services, the network 
of voluntary associations, adult 
classes — indeed the whole adult 
education movement—represent ex- 
isting and potential channels for in- 
dividual participation, action, and | 
growth. And while it is true that 
vital decisions affecting the local 
community are increasingly made 
outside the community, it is also 
true that the individual and the local 
group—-given competence, skill, and 
knowledge—can exert influence at 
the county, state, regional, national, 
and even international level. 

We must somehow find opportu- 
nity to think through the decisions 
our communities are making—some- 
times by default; to test theory 

(Please turn to page 168) 
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New Secretary for CNO 

The Council of National Organizations 
for Adult Education has named Irving H. 
Becker as Executive Secretary. Mr. 
Zecker replaces Mrs. Lois R. McCarthy, 
who has returned to an executive position 
with the Girl Scouts of the U. S. A. after 
serving as the administrative head of the 
Council of National Organizations since 
its inception more than eight years ago. 

Mr. Becker brings to the Council a 
wide background of experience in plan- 
ning and implementing training programs 
in the United States, India, and other 
foreign countries, in the formulating and 
development of community education pro- 
grams in various fields, and in developing 
programs and activities in the fields of 
public affairs and international relations. 

The Council, with offices at 150 East 
35 Street, New York City, is made up of 
national and international organizations 
composed of individuals, groups and insti- 
tutions who represent a variety of in- 
terests—education, government, business, 
agriculture, religion, rehabilitation, labor, 
affairs, 
health, group relations, economics, foreign 


agriculture development, civic 
affairs—and who have a program and 
concern in adult education. 

Mr. Becker has an A.B. degree from 
Long Island University and a Master's 
Degree in International Relations from 
New York University. He has previously 
served as Executive Director of the Cin- 
cinnati Council on World Affairs, and as 
Training Officer for the United States 
Technical Cooperation Mission to India. 
He lives at 95 North Broadway, White 
Plains, New York. 


The Nation’s Future 

NBC is launching a weekly program 
series beginning November 12, titled “The 
Nation’s Future.” The series will offer 
an opportunity to Americans from coast- 
-to-coast to participate in discussions “on 
the air.” 
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In Appreciation 

With the death of Bessie D. SuHarp 
the New York Adult Education Council 
loses one of the team which made the 
Council possible and has carried it for- 
ward through the glories and vicissitudes 
of a third of a century. Bessie Sharp 
has ever been behind the scenes taking 
care of the extensive organizational mat- 
ters and the routine affairs. Her first 
task was to set up the classified inventory 
of adult educational opportunities on 
which the Consultation Service was 
based. Over the years she assumed the 
chief responsibility for the Consultation 
Service which has been of such great 
value in keeping the Council in touch 
with the consumers of adult education 
and enable it to understand the ever- 
changing problems of adult education. 
Her sensitivity to people’s needs and 
her ability to interpret them in terms 
of educational opportunities made the 
Consultation Service helpful to many 
who came for counsel to her and to those 
who learned from her how to be helpful 
to people seeking educational experience. 

Miss Sharp functioned not only in these 
important capacities, but also as a 
sounding board for ideas and plans and 
as a most helpful corrective to those 
seeming new ideas long since tried and 
found impractical. She was able to put 
her fingers on crucial weaknesses and 
persistently pointed to essential and some- 
times unpleasant tasks. 

At best this tribute to Bessie Sharp 
falls far short of the measure of what 
she has done for the New York Adult 
Education Council over the years, a con- 
tribution whose depth and breadth will 
never be fully understood by anyone. 
This expression, however, is most sincere. 
Nevertheless, those who know her best 
will fully understand that she would be 
little impressed by words, but that her 
hope would be that if there is real ap- 
preciation it would be expressed in deeds 
of increased dedication on the part of 
those who carry on the work of the 
Council in which she so completely be- 
lieved. 

It would be Miss Sharp’s greatest wish 
that those closest to the Council work 
do their best to continue her role in 
support, criticism, imagination and con- 
tinuing active participation in all of the 
Council’s activities. 

Witsur C. HALLeNnsecK. 


Milwaukee Adult Education Week 

Milwaukee’s Annual Adult Education 
Week was held September 5-9. Pau 
GraaTKE, Director of Adult Education, 
paid tribute to the Press and to those 
numerous organizations which made 
possible, and participated in the week’s 
activities. 


DorotHy and Curtis M1au have moved 
to Washington to work with the National 
Training Laboratories as Publications 
Director and Associate Director respec- 
tively. The Mials have conducted a com- 
munity consultation service with assign- 
ments in this country and in Europe. For 
a number of years they were employed 
by the New York State Citizens’ Council. 
They are editors of Our Community, 
which New York University Press pub- 
lished last June as a follow-up on the 
American Community Project of the 
University and the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Mr. Mial is associate editor for 
community development for ApuLT Leap- 
ERSHIP and past chairman of the Com- 
munity Development Section of AEA. 
30th he and Mrs. Mial have served as 
delegates to the AEA from New York 


A practical 
story text and 
workbook that is 
interesting to 
both students 
and teachers 


etal Be 


ENGLISH 
FOR NEW 
AMERICANS 


By Kathleen D. Flint 


af 


This new book tells the story of an 
immigrant family newly arrived in 
America. Thus, by presenting their 
problems, their conversations, their 
reactions to things American, the 
foreign student of English not only 
gets a knowledge of the language, 
but of situations he is very likely 
to encounter himself. Speech drills, 
activity sections, questions, conver- 
sations and exercises further en- 
hance its value. Text, 192 pages, 
Illustrated, $2.50. 

Workbook for English For New 
Americans, 32 pages, $1.00. 


CHILTON BOOKS 


A Division of Chilton Company 
PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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State. Mr. Mial worked with NTL in 
developing the Experimental Community 
Leadership Training Laboratory held 
last summer in Bethel, Maine. 


Dr. Wittram W. Buippie, formerly 
chairman of the Community Development 
Section of AEA, has taken a full time 
assignment as Secretary for Church and 
Community Cooperation with the Na- 
tional Board of Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. with head- 
quarters at the new Inter-Church Center 
at 475 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Dr. Biddle was formerly Director of the 
Program of Community Dynamics at 
Earlham College, and is the author of 
several books in the field of Community 
Development 


Mrs. Pautine P. CurFMAN has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the 
Adult Education Council of Metropolitan 
Cincinnati effective October 1. Mrs. 
Curfman succeeds Mr. Bernard Kashdan 
who resigned as Secretary of the Council 
in April. 

Mrs. Curfman, a graduate of Ohio 
State University, has lived in Cincinnati 
since 1940. Mrs. Curfman has been 
active in civic activities in Cincinnati, 
and has served in a leadership capacity 
in many organizations. 


Mark Rernserc, public relations and 
adult education specialist, has been named 
Roosevelt Ur iversity s Vice-President for 
development. President Edward J. Sparl- 
ing made the announcement of the ap- 
pointment. Mr. Reinsberg has been on 
the teaching staff of the University 
‘ollege of the University of Chicago 
and comes to RU after nearly two years 
with the Chicago outstanding fine arts 


FM radio station, WFMT. 


Dr. Giapys WIccIN, prominent Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Mary- 
land, on the College Park campus, is 
spending a year in Europe on a combina- 
tion teaching-supervising assignment. 


“The Fourth Phase” 

The Scottsbluff Adult Education Pro- 
gram for 1959-1960 is interestingly de- 
scribed in the annual report from that 
Nebraska city. Subtitled “The Fourth 
Phase of the Public School System,” it 
gives a good picture of the activities of 
Director Emory A. AustTIN and his as- 


sociates. 


Study Opportunities 

An opportunity to study in foreign 
lands during 1961-62 will be available 
to young adults in the field of worker's 
education, it was recently announced by 
the Institute of International Education. 
General eligibility requirements are U. S. 
citizenship, language ability commensurate 
with the demands of the proposed study 
project, and good health. Preference i 
given to applicants under 35 years 
age. Applications should be made to the 
Institute of International Education, 1 


East 67th Street, New York 
York. 
New Virginia Officers 

The Adult Education Association of 
Virginia has as its officers this year A. C. 
DE Porry, Lynchburg, president; R. W. 
Wootprince, Norfolk, vice-president ; W. 
B. Dicces, Capron, secretary; and W. M. 
Lewis, Norfolk, treasurer. Other mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
Donatp R. Fessier, E. R. Ourren, Mar- 
GARET Daspney, HELEN GANNON, S. R. 
Crockett, and Kurt SCHNEIDER. 

The Association publishes a newsletter 
three times a year. 


Teaching Machines 

Industrial experts estimate that teach- 
ing machine manufacture will become a 
$100 million business by 1970. At least 
five companies have begun competing in 
the market: U. S. Industries, Rheem 
Manufacturing, General Atronics, Ameri- 
can Seating Co., and Minneapolis Honey- 
well. 


Home Study Grants 


One hundred and eleven interested per- 
sons last year contributed more than 
$1600 to the University of Chicago Home 
Study Department’s Tuition Assistance 
Fund. Len Srern, Director, announced 
that this Fund has enabled 23 students to 
begin or continue their education through 
home study. 


Indianapolis—Community Cooperation 

In Indianapolis, the Health and Wel- 
fare Council, the Division of Social Serv- 
ice of Indiana University, a group of 
retired civil service employees and a 
number of churches have just completed 
an important phase of their efforts to 
improve the housing situation for the 
community's older citizens. 

These agencies, with the cooperation of 
the F. H. A. and the Indianapolis Re- 
development Commission have been in- 
vestigating the possibility of constructing 
a low-rental apartment building for the 
elderly in a redevelopment area near the 
center of the city. So that this investiga- 
tion might be based upon a solid founda- 
tion of knowledge and _ understanding, 
two groups of students of the Division 


Barnes & Noble 


the widest range of home-study 
information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


of Social Service of the University 
studied the characteristics of some of 
the city’s older people, and their housing 
needs and desires. 

Working under the guidance of their 
faculty advisors, and in consultation with 
the Research Director and the Director 
of the Project on Aging of the Health 
and Welfare Council, the students con- 
centrated their efforts on two groups; 
the aged presently living within the re- 
development area, and the older members 
of some of the interested churches. This 
approach pointed up the similarities and 
differences in the needs and desires of 
a low income group that must soon face 
the problem of relocation and a relatively 
well-to-do group confronted with no such 
immediate pressures. 


The findings of the studies will give 
direction to the community’s efforts for 
the construction of apartment buildings, 
and will also serve as a basis for a more 
detailed study of the housing needs of 
the Indianapolis aged by the Health and 
Welfare Council and the Division of 
Social Service. 


Residential Research 


Harry Miller and James Whipple of 
the Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, with the cooperation 
of Jake Neville, Tony Lacognata and 
Carl Strong of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, have worked out the plans for a re- 
search study designed to test the various 
hunches that people have about the power 
of residential adult education to make 
learning effective. In general terms the 
hypothesis of the research study is: “For 
adults, the experience of living together, 
while they are learning, results in higher 
achievement.” 

The design will center about an 8-day 
residential course in insurance fundamen- 
tals being offered this fall at the Kellogg 
Center, an 8-day course in Detroit run- 
ning the same number of contact hours 
but with the participants going home at 
the end of the day, and a regular course 
meeting once a week for 3 hours over a 
period of ten weeks in Lansing. 

Adult educators will watch with much 
interest the progress of this study and 
the findings. 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study, In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


> CDs Vai 
Barnes & Noble 
2 
Educational specialists since 1873 
105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Adult Leadership 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Dr. W. C. HALLENBECK, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Adult Education at Columbia 
University, is Visiting Professor at the 
University of British Columbia during 
the academic year 1960-61. 

Dr. Paut Durrie, formerly with the 
Fund for Adult Education, White Plains, 
N. Y., has become Director of Adult 
Education in the public schools of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Dr. H. R. Nevitie, Director of Con- 
tinuing Education of Michigan State 
University, will be on leave Sept. 15- 
Jan. 15, serving as visiting Professor at 
Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Ortro Horperc, Head of Commu- 
nity Services in the University of Ne- 
braska Extension Division, has returned 
to his office after two years as special 
adviser at Ataturk University in Turkey 

Mrs. Heten Lynen, for 25 years a 
teacher and administrator in the Division 
of Adult Education for the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, announced in September her 
retirement from her position as Director 
of the Schools Americanization program. 
All who have known her agree that she 
has been an inspiration and true leader 
in the field of adult education. 

MarGaret WeEINGERT, 1959 AEA Con- 
ference Chairman and national leader in 
adult education is now Director of 
UNICEF's Trick or Treat Program. For 


the eleventh consecutive year more than 
2,000,000 young Americans will be ring- 
ing door bells and collecting coins on 
behalf of the U. N. Childrens’ Fund Proj- 
ects throughout the world. 

FRANKLIN Bacon of Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed assistant director of 
the National Home Study Council of 
Washington, D. C., an educational or- 
ganization representing 47 accredited 
private correspondence schools, it was 
announced by Council executive director 
Dr. Robert Allen. 

A graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri and holder of a master’s degree in 
adult education from the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Bacon was in charge of 
extension teaching for the University of 
Virginia Extension Division for 12 years 
before accepting his present position. 

He was on the Executive committee of 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation and served as chairman of its 
Division of Evening Colleges and Class 
Extension. He was also twice a Virginia 
delegate to the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U. S. A. 


New Administrators 

Rozert H. Snow, former Director of 
the adult education program in the city 
schools of Schenectady, and author of 
the bock, Community Adult Education, 
is program administrator for conferences 
and training institutes at Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s three Adirondack Conference 
Centers. 


Harotp A, VauGHN, Coordinator of 
Adult Education in two Saratoga County 
districts for the past six years, will 
handle International Programs and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University. 


Alumni Award for 1960 

Ropert AHRENS, °49, onetime alumni 
director of Roosevelt University, was 
this year’s recipient, of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Key as the outstanding alumnus 
of the year. Bob Ahrens, who is execu- 
tive director of the Adult Education 
Council of Greater Chicago, was cited 
for his contributions to Chicago’s cultural 
life and to adult education. He has also 
been recently elected to the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U. S. Execu- 
tive Committee, serving Region IX. 


Scientists and Scholars 

Scientists and scholars of distinction ad- 
dressed 500 Michigan State University 
faculty and staff members gathered in 
the annual concurrent conferences of 
Continuing Education and Cooperative 
Extension in the Kellogg Center, Octo- 
ber 24-27. Among those appearing on 
the 4-day program were: Dr. Loren C. 
Eiseley, Provost, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Jack Gibb, Fels Research 
Prof., University of Delaware; Dr. John 
Hannah, M.S.U. President; Dr. Paul 
Miller, M.S.U. Provost; Dr. Earl Butz, 
Dean, Purdue Univ.; Dr. Charles An- 
spach, President Emeritus, C.M.U. 


“Send me a man who reads...” * 


for a READER not only KNOWS 


more... he cares more about making a good job of his life! 


READER’S DIGEST educational publications help poor readers 
become good readers and good readers become better readers. 
Fascinating Digest content assures the interest that speeds progress. 


Reader’s Digest Educational Edition—the monthly magazine expertly prepared for class use, 


with a 24-page bound-in Student Study Guide plus a 16-page Teaching Guide. 
(Reading levels: grade 8 up.) 


Reading Skill Builders—19 books packed with informative and delightful articles plus exer- 


cises and quizzes for boosting reading and communication skills. (Seven reading 
levels: grades 2-8.) 


Secrets of Successful Living —anthologies with study exercises. (Junior high school level.) 


Adult Education Readers—two work-type readers for adults just learning to read. Digest 
material of interest to all adults is adapted for self-directed or teacher-directed 


study. 


Reader’s Digest Readings —for students of English as a second language. 


* for free copy of booklet “In the Interest of Reading”, showing the importance of read- 
ing to adult success, write International Paper Co., G. P. O. Box 1653, New York 1, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, READER’S DIGEST SERVICES, INC. 


Pleasantville, New York 
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py ie peders 


State. Mr. Mial worked with NTL in 
developing the Experimental Community 
Leadership Training Laboratory held 
last summer in Bethel, Maine. 


Dr. Wiw1am W. Bippie, formerly 
chairman of the Community Development 
Section of AEA, has taken a full time 
assignment as Secretary for Church and 
Community Cooperation with the Na- 
tional Board of Missions of the United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. with head- 
quarters at the new Inter-Church Center 
at 475 Riverside Drive, New York City. 
Dr. Biddle was formerly Director of the 
Program of Community Dynamics at 
Earlham College, and is the author of 
several books in the field of Community 
Development 


Mrs. PAuLINE F,. CurFMAN has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the 
Adult Education Council of Metropolitan 
Cincinnati effective October 1. Mrs. 
Curfman succeeds Mr. Bernard Kashdan 
who resigned as Secretary of the Council 
in April. 

Mrs. Curfman, a graduate of Ohio 
State University, has lived in Cincinnati 
since 1940. Mrs. Curfman has _ been 
active in civic activities in Cincinnati, 
and has served in a leadership capacity 
in many organizations. 

Mark REINBERG, public relations and 
adult education specialist, has been named 
Roosevelt University’s Vice-President for 
development. President Edward J. Sparl- 
ing made the announcement of the ap- 
pointment. Mr. Reinsberg has been on 
the teaching staff of the University 
College of the University of Chicago 
and comes to RU after nearly two years 
with the Chicago outstanding fine arts 


FM radio station, WFMT. 


Dr. Giapys WIcGIN, prominent Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Mary- 
land, on the College Park campus, is 
spending a year in Europe on a combina- 
tion teaching-supervising assignment. 


“The Fourth Phase” 


" 


The Scottsbluff Adult Education Pro- 
gram for 1959-1960 is interestingly de- 
scribed in the annual report from that 
Nebraska city. Subtitled “The Fourth 
Phase of the Public School System,” it 
gives a good picture of the activities of 
Director Emory A. AustTIN and his as- 


sociates. 


Study Opportunities 

An opportunity to study in foreign 
lands during 1961-62 will be available 
to young adults in the field of worker’s 
education, it was recently announced by 
the Institute of International Education. 
General eligibility requirements are U. S. 
citizenship, language ability commensurate 
with the demands of the proposed study 
project, and good health. Preference is 
given to applicants under 35 years of 
age. Applications should be made to the 
Institute of International Education, 1 
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East 67th Street, New York 21, New 
York. 
New Virginia Officers 

The Adult Education Association of 
Virginia has as its officers this year A. C. 
DE Porry, Lynchburg, president; R. W. 
Wootprince, Norfolk, vice-president; W. 
B. Diccrs, Capron, secretary; and W. M. 
Lewis, Norfolk, treasurer. Other mem- 
bers of the executive committee are 
Donatp R. Fessier, E. R. Ourren, Mar- 
GARET Dapney, HELEN GANNON, S. R. 
Crockett, and Kurt SCHNEIDER. 


The Association publishes a newsletter 
three times a year. 


Teaching Machines 

Industrial experts estimate that teach- 
ing machine manufacture will become a 
$100 million business by 1970. At least 
five companies have begun competing in 
the market: U. S. Industries, Rheem 
Manufacturing, General Atronics, Ameri- 
can Seating Co., and Minneapolis Honey- 
well. 


Home Study Grants 


One hundred and eleven interested per- 
sons last year contributed more than 
$1600 to the University of Chicago Home 
Study Department’s Tuition Assistance 
Fund. Len Stern, Director, announced 
that this Fund has enabled 23 students to 
begin or continue their education through 
home study. 


Indianapolis—Community Cooperation 

In Indianapolis, the Health and Wel- 
fare Council, the Division of Social Serv- 
ice of Indiana University, a group of 
retired civil service employees and a 
number of churches have just completed 
an important phase of their efforts to 
improve the housing situation for the 
community's older citizens. 

These agencies, with the cooperation of 
the F. H. A. and the Indianapolis Re- 
development Commission have been in- 
vestigating the possibility of constructing 
a low-rental apartment building for the 
elderly in a redevelopment area near the 
center of the city. So that this investiga- 
tion might be based upon a solid founda- 
tion of knowledge and understanding, 
two groups of students of the Division 


of Social Service of the University 
studied the characteristics of some of 
the city’s older people, and their housing 
needs and desires. 


Working under the guidance of their 
faculty advisors, and in consultation with 
the Research Director and the Director 
of the Project on Aging of the Health 
and Welfare Council, the students con- 
centrated their efforts on two groups; 
the aged presently living within the re- 
development area, and the older members 
of some of the interested churches. This 
approach pointed up the similarities and 
differences in the needs and desires of 
a low income group that must soon face 
the problem of relocation and a relatively 
well-to-do group confronted with no such 
immediate pressures. 

The findings of the studies wil! give 
direction to the community’s efforts for 
the construction of apartment buildings, 
and will also serve as a basis for a more 
detailed study of the housing needs of 
the Indianapolis aged by the Health and 
Welfare Council and the Division of 
Social Service. 


Residential Research 

Harry Miller and James Whipple of 
the Center for the Study of Liberal Edu- 
cation for Adults, with the cooperation 
of Jake Neville, Tony Lacognata and 
Carl Strong of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, have worked out the plans for a re- 
search study designed to test the various 
hunches that people have about the power 
of residential adult education to make 
learning effective. In general terms the 
hypothesis of the research study is: “For 
adults, the experience of living together, 
while they are learning, results in higher 
achievement.” 

The design will center about an 8-day 
residential course in insurance fundamen- 
tals being offered this fall at the Kellogg 
Center, an 8-day course in Detroit run- 
ning the same number of contact hours 
but with the participants going home at 
the end of the day, and a regular course 
meeting once a week for 3 hours over a 
period of ten weeks in Lansing. 

Adult educators will watch with much 
interest the progress of this study and 
the findings. 


From 


information in convenient, 
inexpensive paperbacks 


Barnes & Noble 


the widest range of home-study 


COLLEGE OUTLINE SERIES 


EVERYDAY HANDBOOKS 


These famous paperbacks, 
long popular with college 
students and professors, are 
now widely recognized as 
basic self-teaching tools for 
adult home study. In clear, 
concise, easy-to-use form 
they provide all the necessary 
information on subjects rang- 
ing from the arts, business, 
languages, and science to 
games, skills, and leisure time 
activities. 

Wherever books are sold, 

or write for complete list 


A CD is Va 
Barnes & Noble 
Educational specialists since 1873 


105 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


Adult Leadership 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Dr. W. C. HALLENBECK, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Adult Education at Columbia 
University, is Visiting Professor at the 
University of British Columbia during 
the academic year 1960-61. 

Dr. Paut Durrte, formerly with the 
Fund for Adult Education, White Plains, 
N. Y., has become Director of Adult 
Education in the public schools of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut. 

Dr. H. R. Nevitie, Director of Con- 
tinuing Education of Michigan State 
University, will be on leave Sept. 15- 
Jan. 15, serving as visiting Professor at 
Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Orro Horperc, Head of Commu- 
nity Services in the University of Ne- 
braska Extension Division, has returned 
to his office after two years as special 
adviser at Ataturk University in Turkey. 

Mrs. Heten Lyneu, for 25 years a 
teacher and administrator in the Division 
of Adult Education for the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools, announced in September her 
retirement from her position as Director 
of the Schools Americanization program. 
All who have known her agree that she 
has been an inspiration and true leader 
in the field of adult education. 

MarGarEtT WeEINGERT, 1959 AEA Con- 
ference Chairman and national leader in 
adult education is now Director of 
UNICEF's Trick or Treat Program. For 


the eleventh consecutive year more than 
2,000,000 young Americans will be ring- 
ing door bells and collecting coins on 
behalf of the U. N. Childrens’ Fund Proj- 
ects throughout the world. 
FRANKLIN Bacon of Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed assistant director of 


the National Home Study Council of 
Washington, D. C., an educational or- 
ganization representing 47 accredited 
private correspondence schools, it was 
annovuced by Council executive director 
Dr. Robert Allen. 

A graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri and holder of a master’s degree in 
adult education from the University of 
Chicago, Mr. Bacon was in charge of 
extension teaching for the University of 
Virginia Extension Division for 12 years 
before accepting his present position. 

He was on the Executive committee of 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation and served as chairman of its 
Division of Evening Colleges and Class 
Extension. He was also twice a Virginia 
delegate to the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U. S. A. 


New Administrators 

Rosert H. Snow, former Director of 
the adult education program in the city 
schools of Schenectady, and author of 
the book, Community Adult Education, 
is program administrator for conferences 
and training institutes at Syracuse Uni- 
versity’s three Adirondack Conference 
Centers. 


Harotp A, VauGHN, Coordinator of 
Adult Education in two Saratoga County 
districts for the past six years, will 
handle International Programs and Public 
Affairs at Syracuse University. 


Alumni Award for 1960 
Ropert AHRENS, °49, 
director of Roosevelt University, was 
this year’s recipient. of the Eleanor 
Roosevelt Key as the outstanding alumnus 
of the year. Bob Ahrens, who is execu- 
tive director of the Adult Education 
Council of Greater Chicago, was cited 
for his contributions to Chicago’s cultural 
life and to adult education. He has also 
been recently elected to the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U. S. Execu- 
tive Committee, serving Region IX. 


onetime alumni 


Scientists and Scholars 

Scientists and scholars of distinction ad- 
dressed 500 Michigan State University 
faculty and staff members gathered in 
the annual concurrent conferences of 
Continuing Education and Cooperative 
Extension in the Kellogg Center, Octo- 
ber 24-27. Among those appearing on 
the 4-day program were: Dr. Loren C. 
Eiseley, Provost, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Dr. Jack Gibb, Fels ‘Research 
Prof., University of Delaware; Dr. John 
Hannah, M.S.U. President; Dr. Paul 
Miller, M.S.U. Provost; Dr. Earl Butz, 
Dean, Purdue Univ.; Dr. Charles An- 
spach, President Emeritus, C.M.U. 


“Send me a man who reads... 


99 @ 


for a READER not only KNOWS 


more... he cares more about making a good job of his life! 


READER’S DIGEST educational publications help poor readers 
become good readers and good readers become better readers. 
Fascinating Digest content assures the interest that speeds progress. 


Reader’s Digest Educational Edition—the monthly magazine expertly prepared for class use, 


with a 24-page bound-in Student Study Guide plus a 16-page Teaching Guide. 
(Reading levels: grade 8 up.) 


Reading Skill Builders—19 books packed with informative and delightful articles a exer- 


cises and quizzes for boosting reading and communication skills. (Seven reading 
levels: grades 2-8.) 


Secrets of Successful Living —anthologies with study exercises. (Junior high school level.) 


Adult Education Readers—two work-type readers for adults just learning to read. Digest 
material of interest to all adults is adapted for self-directed or teacher-directed 


study. 


Reader’s* Digest Readings —for students of English as a second language. 


* for free copy of booklet 


“In the Interest of Reading”, showing the importance of re ad- 
ing to adult success, write International Paper Co., G. P. O. Box 1653, New York 1, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, READER’S DIGEST SERVICES, INC. 


Pleasantville, New York 


NOVEMBER, 1960 
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Adult Literacy in Puerto Rico 


During the last five decades many coun- 
tries have achieved remarkable increases 
in the percentage of literates in their pop- 
ulations. Of these Puerto Rico has an 
admirable record, In 1898 after the Span- 
ish-American war, when Puerto Rico was 
ceded to the U. S. A., only 21 per cent of 
its people were literate. Today 87.49 per 
cent of the people know how to read and 
write. 

As early as 1901 night schools were 
started in Puerto Rico for children and 
young people who could not attend day 
schools. In 1903, adults desirous of be- 
coming literate were admitted to these 
schools. The great strides made in the 
field of elementary education and the 
night schools for adults raised the per- 
centage of literacy to 75.30 by 1950. 

The decade beginning in 1950 witnessed 
an unprecedented industrial development 
and upward economic trend. In 1940 per 
capita income was only $121.00 per an- 
num. By 1960 it had shot up to $511.00. 

In Puerto Rico an _ illiterate goes 
through three levels of literacy training, 
each of five months’ duration. Each level 
has 65 sessions, so that adults attend 13 
sessions of two hours each per month. 


Better TV? 

According to the Christian Science 
Monitor for April 6, 1960, “Mr. David 
Susskind, producer of ‘Show of the 
Week,’ ‘Kraft Theater,’ ‘Open End,’ and 
other television programs, called upon 
networks, advertisers, and viewers to 
help raise the standard of television and 
nd a torrent of trivia that threatens to 
overrun our mental banks.” 

If you want better programs, or a 
certain program, write to the FCC, to 
your congressmen, to networks, to local 
stations, or to advertisers, and demand 
better programs. 


International Conference 

The International Conference on Uni- 
versity Adult Education, a satellite con- 
ference to UNESCO, was held at Sag- 
amore, New York, September 3-8, 1960 
for the purpose of enabling overseas 
adult educators and those from the 
United States to meet together in dis- 
cussing common problems in University 
adult education. 

Professor William J. McCallion, Di- 
rector of the Department of University 
Extension at McMaster University, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, served as chairman of the 
organizing committee and deserves much 
of the credit for the success of the con- 
ference. The Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the USA, The Association of Uni- 
versity Evening Colleges, The Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, The 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, the National University 
Extension Association and the Canadian 
Association of Directors of Extension and 
Summer Schools jointly sponsored the 


conference. 
Herbert C. Hunsaker, President of 
AEA, reported in some detail the out- 
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comes of the Conference at the Annual 
meeting of Adult Education Association 
in Denver. 


Civic Service by Newspapers for 
Adult Education 

The Milwaukee News Sentinel, the Mil- 
waukee Journal, and the Flint, Michigan, 
Journal carried special sections on adult 
education this fall prior to the beginning 
of adult education programs in those 
cities. These newspapers continue to per- 
form a valuable civic service by their 
broad and complete coverage of oppor- 
tunities for their citizens in adult edu- 
cation 


Professors Assume New Positions 


Four faculty members of the Michigan 
State University College of Education 
have recently assumed new positions. Dr. 
Robert Hopper has become dean of edu- 
cation at the University of Alabama, Dr. 
Byron Hansford is the new Colorado 
State Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
George Keem is director of personnel 
for the Flint, Michigan, public schools, 
and Dr. Donald Hughes heads the edu- 
cation department at Hamlin College. 


New International College 


Ground was broken last month at the 
University of Hawaii for the nation’s 
first international college for students 
from Asia and America. Under considera- 
tion for the past year and a half by Con- 
gress, the Center for Cultural and Tech- 
nical Interchange between East and West 
was made possible when Congress appro- 
priated $10 million in its latest session. 
Provision will be made for two thousand 
students—about eighty percent from Asia 
and the rest from the U. S. A. 


Bibliography of Materials on 
Americanization 

The Bureau of Adult Education De- 
partment of the University of the State 
of New York, Albeny, has recently pub- 
lished a bibliography of helpful materials 
for teachers of Americanization and 
Adult Elementary classes. The listing of 
the materials, their description and source 
are prepared by Angelica W. Cass, Asso- 
ciate in Americanization and Adult Ele- 
mentary education of the Bureau of Adult 
Education. 


“Enculturation” in Industrial Research 


The results of more than 100 inter- 
views in 10 industrial laboratories are re- 
ported by Robert W. Avery of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in a recent article 
on, “Enculturation in Industrial Re- 
search.” Mr. Avery defines enculturation 
(or “socialization” as it is often referred 
to by sociologists) as the social process 
whereby the young technical man becomes 
transformed, or transforms himself, into 
an established industrial researcher, The 
report concludes that much of the re- 
searcher’s success depends on how he re- 
lates his technical competence to the needs 
of his employer; how he confronts tech- 
nical problems and defines and solves 


these problems in ways appropriate to 
the culture of the industrial laboratory. 


Learning to Read 

Mr. Wilmer V. Bell, Director of the 
Division of Adult Education, Baltimore 
Public Schools, announced the continu- 
ance of a program produced by WBAL 
TELEVISION 11 in cooperation with the 
Adult Education Division of the Balti- 
more Public Schools, called LEARNING 
TO READ. Mrs. Tess Malamatis, an ex- 
perienced teacher of beginning reading, 
uses visual and audio aids to show all 
those who have reading problems how to 
improve their reading ability. 


New Program in Science 

The American Foundation for Continu- 
ing Education, 19 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 3, has announced the receipt of a 
two-year grant from the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to support a new study- 
discussion program in science. Jerome 
Zeigler, Executive Director said that a 
time schedule for the availability of ma- 
terials will be announced in March, 1961. 


Psychological Tests for National 
Leaders 

One of the country’s foremost neuro- 
physiologists suggests that psychological 
tests of national leaders might be the 
best way to allay international tensions. 
Dr. Ralph W. Gerard of the University 
of Michigan Mental Health Research In- 
stitute recommended the use of lie de- 
tectors to put “the stamp of truth” on 
official statements by major figures on 
the world scene. “If major national fig- 
ures could prove that their statements are 
indeed true, they would allay the disbe- 
lief and mistrust that normally attend 
such pronouncements. The stamp of truth 
could be won if the speaker would sub- 
mit to examination by lie detector or other 
truth-detection procedures,” Dr. Gerard 
said. 


Akron’s Thursday Breakfast Roundtable 

Just about every Thursday morning 
from September to June, a small group 
of Akron’s civic leaders gathers on the 
University of Akron campus to discuss 
an important public issue or problem. 
Started five years ago by a few men 
particularly interested in community 
planning, the program is still character- 
ized primarily as an informal exchange 
of views on topics usually related to city 
and regional planning. The stated general 
purpose of the program is “Education for 
Civic Leadership: communication and 
clarification on the issues.” 


Older Drivers 

In a statement to delegates attending 
the AAA’s 58th Annual Meeting in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Burton W. Marsu, 
Director of the Association's Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, call- 
ed for a national study to deal with the 
problems of aging drivers. He said the 
U.S. will have 25 million persons 65 years 
and older by 1980 and the subject of 
the elder driver can be ignored or mini- 
mized only at the risk of serious con- 
sequences. 


Adult Leadership 
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GRADUATE EDUCATION IN 
UNITED STATES 

By Bernard Berelson. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1960. 
Pp. vi plus 346, $6.95. 

This is one of a series of volumes on 
American education for which the neces- 
sary research was supported by the 


THE 


Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
author is a thoroughly skilled research 


analyst with extensive experience in 
analyzing statistics and in formulating 
and interpreting questionnaires. 

The volume is a sympathetic, but 
systematic and critical, review of the 
history of graduate education in the 
United States. Inevitably the current 
generation of college teachers and re- 
search workers has been trained by the 
Big Ten, the Big Twenty, or the Big 
Thirty graduate schools. In general these 
are the institutions which are the best 
known with the largest book collections 
and the largest laboratories. 

From the standpoint of the smaller 
graduate schools, however, it should be 
noted that many of the less well-known 
institutions today have as good or better 
equipment and staffs than did the prestige 
institutions at the time that they estab- 
lished their reputations. Another point 
little noted is the fact that most new 
schools are jealous of their rising reputa- 
tion and in many cases are even more 
insistent on quality work than some of 
the older and larger universities which 
are beset by large numbers of students. 
A case in point is the deterioration of the 
prestige of the master’s degree. In all too 
many cases it has been “name” institu- 
tions which have devalued the master’s 
degree by using it as a consolation prize 
for disqualified, would-be Ph.D.’s, In 
other cases the master’s thesis has de- 
generated because of lack of supervision 
when large numbers of students have 
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overloaded a faculty whose major inter- 
est was in their own research. Teachers’ 
colleges and small universities have their 
sins but they have not been the only 
offenders here. 

Outside of the failure to recognize 
adequately the probable significance of the 
smaller universities which have not yet 
acquired prestige, the book is a truly 
excellent study. It does not hesitate to 
consider thorny problems, nor does it 
avoid debates as to the value of graduate 
work. Some may disagree with the 
author’s conclusions as to the value of 
the foreign language requirements, the 
distribution of emphasis between research 
on the one hand and the training of 
prospective teachers, and the like. Even 
so, the fact remains that basic questions 
have been faced and answers presented 
with ample statistical information. 

Interesting indeed is the fact that em- 
ployers both at the industrial and college 
levels are more satisfied with the end 
product (the new Ph.D.) than the 
graduate faculties and deans themselves. 
In truth the fact seems to emerge that 
these men have been trained through 
research to prove their facts, hence they 
seem to be leading in the process of ques- 
tioning their own activities and methods. 
In this resides both hope and promise for 
reasonable adjustments to changing needs. 

Beyond question this is a volume that 
should be carefully read by every grad- 
uate dean and president of an institution 
now offering or considering the inaugura- 
tion of doctoral programs. 


W. H. Cauicorr 


BOARD AND TABLE GAMES FROM 
MANY CIVILIZATIONS 

By R.C. Bell. Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1960. Pp. xxiv, 208. $5.00. 

The oldest of the ninety-one games 
described in this fascinating book was 
played some 5,000 years ago, the latest 
by American troops in the last war; and 
sometimes the link between the old and 
the new is shown to be _ surprisingly 
strong. 

Compiled from many sources all over 
the world, this excellent book gives the 
rules and methods of play and some- 
thing of the origin and history of many 
of the best board and table games. Nearly 
200 admirably clear text figures and 
plates add to its value. 

Certainly a “must” for those working 
in recreation, particularly for adults. 
THE UNIVERSE AT LARGE 

By Hermann Bondi. A Doubleday 
Anchor Book, 575 Madison Avenue, Gar- 
den City, N. Y., 154 pp., 95¢, paper. This 
book is part of the Science Study Series 
available to secondary school students 
and teachers through Wesleyan Univer- 
sity Press Incorporated, Columbus 16, 
Ohio. 

How large is the universe? How old 
are the galaxies and stars? How rapidly 
are the distant galaxies receding from 
us? Why, if there are countless stars in 
the universe, is it dark at night? What 
goes on inside stars and between 
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them? How did the universe start and 
where is it going? These are some of the 
ageless questions Hermann Bondi con- 
siders ‘in The Universe at Large, while 
speculating on the findings of modern 
astronomy. Against the background of 
conflicting “steady-state” and “explod- 
ing” theories of the universe, Bondi ex- 
amines the contributions and insights of 
men like Einstein, Eddington, Hoyle, 
Hubble, and Lemaitre. Cosmological con- 
siderations are brought closer to hand by 
applying our revised understanding of 
the universe to natural phenomena—in- 
cluding the Aurora, sun and moon tides, 
the earth’s magnetism, and the wobble 
its axis. 


CITIZENSHIP TODAY 

By D. W. Brogan. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 1960. 116 
pp., $3.00, 


The author examines both the concept 
of the responsibilities of citizenship in 
England, France and the United States 
and the methods of education for these 
responsibilities. 

In attempting to explain and compare 
attitudes of people towards citizenship in 
these three countries the author cites the 
revealing character of the national an- 
thems. “The English pray God to save 
the Queen, the embodiment in one human 
being of the majesty and tradition of the 
State. The Americans worship their flag, 
the emblem of union, of national progress 
and of power. The French call on the 
citizens of the Republic to take arms in 
its defense.” 

3rogan reminds the U. S. citizen that 
he has a duty to the outside world and 
that patience is the most important virtue 
he can display. “It is wrong” says the 
author, “to expect the outside world, 
even the most friendly parts of it, to 
accept American leadership automatically 
or to see all questions in American light.” 

With the world wide controversies em- 
broiling all nations and peoples today 
this interesting little book flings some 
challenges and encouragement to adult 
educators planning civic education pro- 
grams. Mr. Brogan has been cited as an 
authority on the comparative study of 
political and social institutions in Eng- 
land, France and the United States. This 
is his first book on methods of education 
for citizenship in these nations. 

GLENN S. JENSEN. 
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AUTOCRACY AND DEMOCRACY: 
AN ESSAY IN EXPERIMENTAL 
INQUIRY. 

By Ralph K, White and Ronald O. 
Lippitt. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 
33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 
1960. 330 pp. $6.00. 

The research for this book was begun 
at the University of Iowa more than 
twenty years ago by the authors and the 
late Kurt Lewin who felt an urgent con- 
cern for the survival, the growth, the 
fruition of democracy as a way of organ- 
izing personal and collective life. 

The challenging of Western democra- 
cies by totalitarian dictatorships did not 
end with the War. It has reappeared in 
the form of international communism, and 
the challenge is even more formidable in 
that communism is appealing to the un- 
committed peoples, with evident success, 
as a new and more genuine form of 
“democracy.” It is now imperative that 
we make democracy as efficient as pos- 
sible and as attractive as possible to the 
uncommitted countries if we are to sur- 
vive the peril of a vigorous and spreading 
communism. 

This book presents in detail with dis- 
cussions two experiments in which adult 
leaders of clubs of children behaved in 
three different ways, called autocratic, 
democratic, and laissez-faire. “Autocracy” 
here implies a high degree of control by 
the leader without much freedom by the 
members or participation by them in 
group decisions, while both “democracy” 
and “laissez-faire” imply a low degree of 
control, by the leader. “Democracy” is 
distinguished from “laissez-faire,” how- 
ever, by the fact that in it the leader is 
very active in stimulating group discus- 
sion and group decisions, while in laissez- 
faire he plays a passive, hands-off role. 

The results of these experiments give 
insight into understanding reactions in 
larger groups, such as the family, the 
classroom, the nation and even more 
urgent the relations between nations. 

This book is important to all who seek 
ways of making democracy more effective 
at home and more attractive to the un- 
committed people of the world. 


PASTEUR AND MODERN SCIENCE 
By René Dubos. A Doubleday Anchor 
Book, 575 Madison Avenue, Garden City, 
N. Y., 160 pp., 95¢, paper. This book is 
part of the Science Study Series available 
to secondary school students and teach- 
ers through Wesleyan University Press 
Incorporated, Columbus 16, Ohio. 
Pasteur and Modern Science is a fresh 
account of the extraordinary life of Louis 
Pasteur, vision 
have, with the dramatic growth of bio- 
chemistry, microbiology, and immunology, 
continuously increased in importance. His 
legendary experiments with sour milk, 
wine, vinegar, beer, diseased silkworms, 
anthrax, rabies—and especially his studies 
of fermentation and his proof of the germ 
theory of disease—have been instrumental 
in the development of wonder drugs, the 
polio vaccine, and many other recent 


whose discoveries and 


industrial, agricultural, and medical ad- 
vances. As René Dubos states at the 
conclusion of this book, all the discover- 
ies Pasteur made have stood the test of 
time, and some of his prophetic visions 
are now acquiring increased significance 
as we add new dimensions to the struc- 
ture that he began to build. His thought 
is still a living force reflected in many 
phases of contemporary biochemical, bio- 
logical, and medical science. For these 
reasons the study of Pasteur’s achieve- 
ments reflected in this biography is a 
worthwhile experience for any science 
student. 


DEMOCRACY IS NOT ENOUGH 

By John Scott, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, 1960. 186 pp. $3.95. 

This is a book about the undeveloped 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, written by a reporter who 
travelled in five successive years nearly 
500,000 miles throughout the hungry 
world. He not only carefully develops his 
thesis that democracy is not enough for 
the world’s hungry troubled people, but 
sets forth practically and_ realistically 
plans and actions for meeting the prob- 
lems of those whose political needs differ 
so radically from our own. 

The author first writes about the four 
magic words, colonialism, communism, 
nationalism and socialism, which he found 
in constant and controversial use through 
out his odyssey and then treats briefly 
but in an interesting fashion his impres- 
sions of people and things visited. He 
calls this sights, and sounds, and smells. 
“Education” he says, “is the most impor- 
tant single prerequisite for the eventual 
operation of an effective political de- 
mocracy. Although regional variations 
are to be expected, I believe that until 
the adult literacy rate reaches 50% there 
can be no serious talk of operative de- 
mocracy.” 

In addition to our foreign aid program, 
the formulation of clear policies, the ex- 
pansion of our investment programs, the 
author says something else is needed. “It 
is a willingness to practice respect and 
believe in the brotherhood of man.” The 
author concludes with, “If we do not 
rediscover some measure of truth, we 
may shortly lose more than the hungry 
world.” 

GLENN S. JENSEN. 


Reprints and Booklets Available 

For more than a year the American 
Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont 
Ave., Washington 5, D. C., has devoted 
much effort to the preparation and dis- 
tribution of material for use of school 
administrators, school board members and 
the lay public in general to help create 
a more favorable climate for vocational 
and practical arts education. Three book- 
lets under the heading “FACTS YOU 
SHOULD KNOW” have been prepared 
and thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed through state vocational associa- 
tions and officials. 


Recent Publications Available— 

From the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 4819 Green- 
wood Ave., Chicago 15, are: 

Pueipes, Recinatp H. “Two Bushels 
of Wheat: Fifty Years (and More) of 
University Extension.” Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, September 26, 1959. The estab- 
lishment of the unique Adjunct in Art 
degree by Harvard in 1933 was an im- 
portant milestone in the development of 
Extension in that institution. What events 
led to this and the role of Harvard as 
one of the eleven Greater Boston insti- 
tutions to create the Commission on Ex- 
tension Courses are outlined. The author 
concludes by answering three questions 
applicable to the present status of Har- 
vard Extension: “Whom are we serv- 
ing? ... How are we serving them? 

Is adult education a responsibility of a 
university like Harvard?” A splendid ex- 
ample of interpretation of adult division 
activities to university faculty and alumni. 

BLAKELY, Ropert J. Adult Education 
in a Free Society. $2.75 CSLEA, 1960. 
Collection of speeches by one of the most 
thoughtful and eloquent spokesmen for 
liberal adult education. Edited by Roby 
Kidd with a biographical sketch, and a 
splendid portrait of Blakely as _ frontis- 
piece. 

SIEGLE, Peter E. and ANprEw P. 
Torrence. Adult Education—A Polemic. 
CSLEA, 1960. Should be of interest to 
adult educators in general, and to uni- 
versity adult educators in particular, be- 
cause it shows how a number of colleges 
and universities have cooperated with a 
national association in a leadership role 
which endeavors to find adult educational 
solutions to a difficult social problem. The 
project described is a continuing one; 
indeed, the active research plans pre- 
sented on page 186 are already under way, 
testing out instruments of self-analysis 
which can be used by many different 
types of institutions of higher learning. 

BRUNNER, EpMUND DES. and _ others. 
“Summary of the Study of the Adult 
Education Association,” Adult Leader- 
ship, December, 1959, p. 176. This is a 
summary of a larger report—‘The Role 
of a National Organization in Adult 
Education”—which resulted from a study 
to discover what the principal objectives 
and program of a national organization 
should be, what administrative structure 
it should have, and whether the AEA’s 
difficulties since 1951 stemmed from the 
structure then determined upon or 
whether they were normal for a new 
movement, grew out of the stage of de- 
velopment of adult education, or arose 
from failure to pursue attainable objec- 
tives. In conjunction with this summary 
read the articles by Grace Stevenson in 
the March, April and June issues of 
ApuLt LEADERSHIP, an analysis of the 
implications of the Brunner report and 
recommendations by the AEA Executive 
Committee for action. The full Brunner 
report may be borrowed from the Clear- 
inghouse or from any of the libraries 
listed inside the back cover of the March 
issue of ApuLT LEADERSHIP. 
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RESOURCES—A-V 


GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 

16 mm., B & W, Sound, 15 min., Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., 
New York 1, N. Y., $145.00, Rental 
$20.00. 

The inimitable Shaw plays an actor, 
eccentric, exhibitionist in this 
story” of a man who became a legend 
within his own lifetime. With that mis- 
chievous smile, and in that lovely Irish 
brogue, he delivers a cascade of dancing 
reflections on life, politics, art. His the- 
ater friends cast illuminating reflections ; 
highlights from his plays are shown; ad- 
mirers in the present generation make 
their contribution. Mementoes of his long 


“success 


and fascinating life engagingly bring to 
life the master playwright in a film that 
is an incomparable entertainment 


MIRACLE IN JAVA 

16 mm, B & W, Sound, 28% min., 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th 
St., New York 1, N. Y., $65.00, Rental 
$7.50. 

This film shows how a doctor in In- 
donesia, with the help of U. N. 
cies and specialists, 
try’s first rehabilitation center for crip- 
pled and limbless children and adults; 
narrated by Edward R. Murrow 


WORKSHOP FOR PEACE 

16 mm., B & W, Sound, 29 min., Con 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. $65.00, Rental $7.50. 

A complete tour of the U. N. Head- 
quarters in New York, including the 
meeting halls of the General Assembly, 
the Trusteeship Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, and the Security 
Council. Also shows the General As- 
sembly in action and how the Secretary- 
General and the U. N. Staff carry on 
their day-to-day activities. 


PABLO CASALS BREAKS HIS 
JOURNEY 

16 mm., B & W, Sound, 9 min., Con- 
temporary Films, Inc., 267 West 25th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. $45.00, Rental $4.00. 

This film is a revealing insight into 
the heart of Pablo Casals, international- 
ly renowned 'cellist, as he visits the UN 
Headquarters in New York to volunteer 
his assistance in the interests of world 
peace on the occasion of the thirteenth 
anniversary of the United Nations. 

There are some unique shots of the 
world’s greatest ‘cellist rehearsing in the 
General Assembly Hall and playing the 
“Song of the Birds,” the Catalan folksong 
which has become his signature tune. In 
a personal message, Senor Casals stated 
that the “Hymn to Joy,” finale of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony, is for him “a 
symbol of love, and a prayer through 
music for the Peace that we all desire 
and wait for.” This historic documentary 
is a revelation of the personality of a 
unique artist and at the same time a rec- 
ord of his personal involvement in the 
movement to establish world peace. 


\gen- 
organized his coun- 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


BRITAIN 

16 mm., Color, Sound, 1 reel, 
7934 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
wood 46, California, $100.00. 


AV-ED, 
Holly- 


Through characteristic regions and sit- 
uations, this film takes the viewer on a 
tour of England, Wales and Scotland, 
from London through the beautiful coun- 
try and delightful towns of England and 
Wales to Edinburgh, the lochs and high- 
lands; ending with a typical highland 
gathering complete with bagpipes and 
dancers. 


ISRAEL 


16 mm., Color, Sound, 1 reel, 
7934 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
wood 46, California, $100.00. 


AV-ED, 
Holly- 


A comprehensive account of the growth 
of a nation the story of the people 
who swarmed to Israel by the hundreds 
of thousands after it became a country on 
May 15, 1948 . the reclamation of land 
which had been useless for thousands of 
the discovery of vast natural 

the growth of industry; 


years 
resources 
a colorful picture of democracy in action. 


TVA AND THE NATION 

16 mm., Color, Sound, TVA Informa- 
tion Office, Knoxville, Tenn. 

New 2-reel motion picture produced by 
Valley Authority. Film de- 
scribes national benetits from TVA’s re- 
source development program and_ uses 
Tennessee Valley region as example of 
how strengthening of a region adds to 
national strength. Among points de- 
scribed are: TVA’s flood control bene- 
fits to lower Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys; inland waterway benefits extended 
to 20 states; new fertilizer processes in 
use by private plants from coast to coast; 
half of TVA power production directly 
aids national defense; Valley now No. 1 
customer for electric appliances. 


lennessee 


PROBLEMS OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 21 
min., Atlantis Productions, Inc., 7967 
Sunset Boulevard, Hollywood 46, Calh- 
fornia, $200.00 & $120.00, Rental $10.00. 

This is a film on four of the principal 
problems confronting the Middle East: 
minorities versus Arab unity—agricul- 
ture and backwardness—industry and 
westernization—education and the future. 
It is a significant product of years of re- 
search by Dr. J, Michael Hagopian, the 
distinguished authority on Middle East- 
ern affairs. The purposes of the film are 
to explain the basic forces molding the 
destiny of the Middle East; to provide 
essential concepts and _ generalizations, 
rather than encyclopedic facts; to show 
the common humanity of the Middle 
Eastern peoples, despite the variety of 
cultural patterns. 


ARCHITECTURE WEST 

16 mm., Color or B & W, Sound, 2 
reels, AV-ED, 7943 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, Hollywood 46, California. $175.00 
& $90.00. 


PRESENTS 
THE 


UNITED 


NATIONS 
Film 


WORKSHOP 
FOR PEACE 


A complete tour of the U. N. Head- 
quarters in New York, including the 
meeting halls of the General Assembly, 
the Trusteeship Council, the Economic 
and Social Council and the Security 
Council. Also shows the General As- 
sembly in action and how the Secretary- 
General and the U.N. staff carry on 
their day-to-day activities. (New version 
1960.) 


16mm ¢ Elack & White ¢ 29 min. 
Rental: $7.50 © Sale: $65.00 


ee a oar 

A widely acclaimed film of Marion An- 
derson's triumphant tour of Southeast 
Asia as presented on the CBS TV net- 
work, SEE IT NOW series. This mag- 
nificent film reveals not only her rare 
gilt as one of the world's greatest sing- 
ers, but also her equally inspiring abil- 
ity to communicate through the spoken 
word. We travel to The Philippines, 
Vietnam, Burma, Thailand, Malaya and 
India to see and hear this celebrated 
artist of whom Arturo Toscanini said, 


"A voice like yours is heard once in a 
hundred years.” 


16mm Sd. Black and White 
Running Time: 60 min. 
Rental: $25.00 (to non-admission 
audiences) 


Send For Free Catalog Of 
Other Outstanding Social Study Films 


As SAH Hi Soe 


267 W. 25th St., Dept. AL. New York 1, 
New York ORegon 5-7220 
Midwest Office: 

614 Davis St. Evanston, Ill. DAvis 8-2411 


An authoritative review of the devel- 
opment of Western United States archi- 
tecture from pioneer to contemporary. 
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Meeting Resistance 
(Continued from page 148) 

the course of a hospital workshop is 
the problem of role conflict, es- 
pecially the problem of the nurse’s 
helping role versus her duties as an 
administrator and supervisor. When 
the group gets to this problem, the 
leader recommends books and _ar- 
ticles on roles and role conflict. At 
this point, when they fit in with 
class discussions, the readings are 
meaningful. 

As class assignments, various par- 
ticipants in the hospital workshops 
have written cases or incidents re- 
lating to their own problems in hos- 
pital supervision. When the author 
agrees, the cases become part of the 
material available for later work- 
shops. This file of material is help- 
ful in presenting different points of 
view that represent everyday hospi- 
tal experience. The combination of 
demonstration materials, group dis 
cussions and more theoretical con- 
cepts gives direction to the workshop 
without making it too structured. 
These materials provide talking and 
thinking points that the individual 
can use to shape his own insights. 

Another important factor in the 
success of the workshop is the per- 
sonality and skill of the leader. As 
we have noted above, she must be 
familiar enough with the material to 
provide the right thing at the right 
time, suiting the immediate needs of 
the group. But in a group of work- 
ing adults, she has a dual role. She 
is first of all a teacher, but she is 
also a professional, assisting and ad- 
vising other professionals in work- 
ing out problems in their specialties. 
At the beginning of the course she 
is more active, keeping discussion 
going, and asking questions, but as 
the course progresses she becomes 
less active, while members of the 
group begin to take over many of 
the leadership functions. 

The leader must be a “devil’s 
advocate,”’ asking questions, keeping 
a subject going, keeping the group 
from accepting statements without 
examining them. She must help 
them to realize that because of their 
prejudices and differing perceptions, 
they may have a distorted view of 
a particular situation. She does not 
confront the group with threatening 
interpretations, but tries to clarify 
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ee 
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arise, so that the 
group has a better understanding of 
why events take place. She questions 


points as they 


value judgments, and seeks for other 
opinions and views of a situation. 
The leader is neutral, but not de- 
tached. The subject matter discussed 
in the seminar is confidential. Mem- 
bers and leader alike agree not to 
discuss it outside the seminar room, 
and the leader also makes it clear 
that she does not report to manage- 
ment on the discussions. After some 
experience with her, the group 
comes to trust her in this matter; 
she has earned their trust. Needless 
to say, confidentiality is essential for 
the success of this program. 

The leader does not offer solutions. 
The group must work out its own 
alternatives through cooperative an- 
alysis of its problems. But as an 
outsider, and as a person trained in 
this type of analysis, she is in a posi- 
tion to give the group the support 
and direction needed to break 
through the stereotypes they bring 
to the workshop, to distinguish be- 
tween fact and opinions, and to 
arrive at more fruitful views of their 
mutual problems. The leader of the 
Newton-Wellesley Hospital work- 
shops feels that her experience with 
the hospital and its problems has in- 
creased her skill in leading hospital 
workshops. Experience in the pro- 
fession of the group members is not 
essential, but it is a great help. 

The leader's role in a human re- 
lations workshop is hard to describe 
in a brief article, and indeed, the 
workshop itself is hard to describe. 
We cannot attempt here a full de- 
scription of the human relations 
method, but rather we wish to com- 
ment on those factors which help 
overcome in-service 
training in any supervisory training 
program. We believe that the human 
relations method is well suited to on- 
the-job adult education. The struc- 
tured yet flexible program, the 
laboratory method, the use of teach- 
ing materials connected with the job 
situation, the skill and personality 


resistance to 


of the leader, all combine to make 
a situation in which the adult can 
overcome his resistance to change, 
in order to learn new ways of be- 
having. 

Participants in the Newton-Wel- 
lesley workshops are enthusiastic, 


and they pass their enthusiasm along 
to their friends and fellow workers. 
The survey mentioned above found 
at least twenty per cent of those who 
took the course first heard of it from 
others who had participated in a 
previous workshop. In a closed com- 
munity like a hospital, word of 
mouth reports can make or break 
a training program. At Newton- 
Wellesley, the grapevine approves 
of and assists in the training pro- 
gram. This is one reason why we 
advocate such care and attention to 
details in planning. 

The major aim of the workshops 
skills. 
successful is the Newton- 
Wellesley program in this respect? 
Both management and participants 
are pleased with the results. Com- 
ments from such general 
statements as “I listen more now,” 
and “I stop and think before acting,” 
to such definite helps as “it helps me 
in interviewing patients,” and “my 
supervisor tells me I get along bet- 


is to improve supervisory 


How 


range 


ter with people now.” 

The directors of the Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital are satisfied that 
the workshops fill a need at the hos- 
pital. They provide training in 
supervisory skills, with a program 
that adults can accept. 

—a @ 
News Bulletin for Librarians 

The first issue of the News Bulletin for 
White House Conference on 
and is pub- 


Librarians 
lging appeared in September 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. It is designed to provide libraries 
and librarians throughout the nation with 
the latest information from the field of 
aging in the form of books, pamphlets, 
promotional ideas, activities, planning, 
and preparations for the White House 
Conference by libraries and librarians 

The conference, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 9-12, will bring 
about three thousand representative citi- 
zens from all parts of the country to 
gether to identify and define the prob- 
lems confronting the nation’s older 
people, and to recommend actions to meet 
those probiems. 


—t @ he 


Human Relations Training News 


A new quarterly “Human Relations 
Training News” published by the National 
Training Laboratories of NEA, 1201 16th 
St., Washington 6, D. C., made its ap- 
pearance last month. The first issue is 
well designed and filled with interesting 
news of program innovations, reports of 
training activities, and notes on person- 
nel. Subscriptions are $2.00 per year. 


Adult Leadership 
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Talk Me 

(Continued from page 145) 
group. They did not do as well as 
the high school group on which the 
tests had been standardized. 


What Can Result 

One might, from the results, say 
that the selection techniques in both 
these companies left much to be de- 
sired. However, this is not true. 
There are few industrial firms that 
require a high degree of reading or 
listening skill as a condition of em- 
ployment. The candidates selected 
for management jobs in this com 
pany were based upon what the com- 
pany considered to be reliable 
standards for itself. One should also 
consider that these men were suc- 
cessful in their work and were get- 
ting the company’s work done at a 
high level of efficiency and profit. 

Consider, however, the real bene- 
fit these companies might enjoy if 
the listening and reading skills of 
their supervisors would be improved. 
Industry is constantly attempting to 
develop their supervisors and man- 
agers to assume greater responsibili- 
ties. Yet, the numbers of such people 
whe have’ undergone — successful 
training in listening, and to a lesser 
degree in reading, are few. 

There are many companies who 
have had or are currently conduct- 
ing training in the improvement of 
reading skills. There are many com- 
panies in the United States today 
which are conducting successfully 
such programs and there are also 
those companies that have had read- 
ing courses once and won't touch 
them again. 

A colleague told me a story of 
what happened to him in this con- 
nection. About a year after coming 
into his present company as educa- 
tional director he was attempting to 
ascertain the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the management group. As 
one step in this process, he had oc- 
casion to administer a reading test 
to a group of managers of profes- 
sional people. He found that, al- 
though their scores were not low, 
they still could profit from a course 
in reading. He thereupon made his 
recommendation. Two days later he 
received a telephone call from the 
man in charge of professional people 
who told him in no uncertain terms 
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that he would not allow a waste of 
time, such as a reading course, to be 
given to his group. The training man 
was, in his own words, ‘somewhat 
taken back by the blast.” Being in- 
quisitive he asked why. He was told 
a speed reading course was sold to 
them and taught by two highly re- 
spected men in the reading depart- 
ment of a local university. After the 
course was completed everyone who 
took it felt that it was of no value. 
The usual cryptic comment made 
was now they were capable of read- 
ing Barzon’s comments on various 
subjects quite rapidly, and if they 
ever had occasion to read such ma- 
terial, it would certainly be helpful. 
But their reading consisted of techni- 
cal publications and detailed reports 
which the course never covered. 

The biggest problem we face is 
that of shifting emphasis from the 
transmittive area of communications 
to the receptive. “Sure maybe we do 
need listening improvement,” said a 
manager recently to me, “but | 
never heard of such a_ program. 
Now, take public speaking. Every- 
body agrees that this can be of value 
to my supervisors.” 

It appears obvious to me why 
such remarks are heard. The man- 
ager told me he was constantly 
flooded with announcements from 
colleges, adult institutes, and what 
not all advertising and also extolling 
the wonders derived from being able 
to speak before audiences. I’ve been 
in industry as an educationalist for 
ten years. During that time I don’t 
remember more than twenty or 
thirty men of perhaps 10,000 man- 
agers who did public speaking. At 
most, a manager speaks to a group 


of ten or less people. On very rare 
occasions, perhaps, he may address 
an entire department of two or three 
hundred people. So why all the fuss ? 


The question which appears to 
need answering is which comes first, 
the sending or receiving. To me the 
answer is receiving. How can an 
individual possibly be able to make 
intelligent decisions unless he can 
receive most of the things sent to 
him? To follow this even further, it 
would appear to me at least, that as 
a person moves up in his work, he 
must be increasingly able to ingest 
quickly and efficiently the tremen- 
dous amount of material sent to him. 


I know an executive who is work- 
ing himself into an ulcer because he 
spends tremendous amounts of time 
in receiving the information on 
which he must make his decisions. 
In his case, he wants reports the size 
of a book, all statistical data in- 
creased to narration, and during con- 
ferences he is distracted every few 
minutes by telephone calls. His 
listening power is so low that his 
subordinates say that a twenty min- 
ute conference with him lasts two 
hours. During counseling sessions 
with this man, these obstacles were 
pointed out to him. He discussed 
them at length over a period of a 
couple of days. He agreed that if he 
understood some elementary statisti- 
cal concepts, increased his reading 
and sharpened up his listening skills, 
he could save himself at least four- 
teen hours time each week. Sounds 
good so far. But when he was asked 
to join some classes which were 
forming in these subjects, he re- 
fused. His reason, he doesn’t have 
enough time. 

Perhaps, we might ask if starting 
training in such basic skills at age 
fifty isn’t starting rather late. 
Wouldn’t it have been much better 
to have been adequately trained 
earlier in life—especially in high 
school, college. and adult classes? 
Educators who deal with young 
adults can do these people a great 
favor and service by encouraging the 
sharpening-up of their 
communication skills. 


receptive 
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National Adult Education Programs 
Urged 

Those countries of the world that have 
not yet established adult education as an 
integral part of their national systems of 
education were urged to do so by the 
Second Conference of Adult Education 
sponsored by UNESCO in Montreal 
August 21-31. 

The conference was unanimous in ex- 
pressing the urgency of extending adult 
education to all men and women, espe- 
cially in newly-emerging countries. It 
noted that, because of the rapidity of tech- 
nological change and the consequent 
weakening of traditional cultural pat- 
terns, people were “likely to become be- 
wildered, resentful and hostile” when 
confronted with changes they did not un- 
derstand. Adult education, including vo- 
cational and professional education, must 
help close the gap between expert and 
layman, the conference said. 
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Meeting Resistance 

(Continued from page 148) 
the course of a hospital workshop is 
the problem of role conflict, es- 
pecially the problem of the nurse’s 
helping role versus her duties as an 
administrator and supervisor. When 
the group gets to this problem, the 
leader recommends books and ar- 
ticles on roles and role conflict. At 
this point, when they fit in with 
class discussions, the readings are 
meaningful. 

As class assignments, various par- 
ticipants in the hospital workshops 
have written cases or incidents re- 
lating to their own problems in hos- 
pital supervision. When the author 
agrees, the cases become part of the 
material available for later work- 
shops. This file of material is help- 
ful in presenting different points of 
view that represent everyday hospi- 
tal experience. The combination of 
demonstration materials, group dis- 
cussions and more theoretical con- 
cepts gives direction to the workshop 
without making it too structured. 
These materials provide talking and 
thinking points that the individual 
can use to shape his own insights. 

Another important factor in the 
success of the workshop is the per- 
sonality and skill of the leader. As 
we have noted above, she must be 
familiar enough with the material to 
provide the right thing at the right 
time, suiting the immediate needs of 
the group. But in a group of work- 
ing adults, she has a dual role. She 
is first of all a teacher, but she is 
also a professional, assisting and ad- 
vising other professionals in work- 
ing out problems in their specialties. 
At the beginning of the course she 
is more active, keeping discussion 
going, and asking questions, but as 
the course progresses she becomes 
less active, while members of the 
group begin to take over many of 
the leadership functions. 

The leader must be a “devil’s 
advocate,” asking questions, keeping 
a subject going, keeping the group 
from accepting statements without 
examining them. She must help 
them to realize that because of their 
prejudices and differing perceptions, 
they may have a distorted view of 
a particular situation. She does not 
confront the group with threatenit 


g 
interpretations, but tries to clarify 
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arise, so that the 
group has a better understanding of 
why events take place. She questions 


points as they 


value judgments, and seeks for other 
opinions and views of a situation. 
The leader is neutral, but not de- 
tached. The subject matter discussed 
in the seminar is confidential. Mem- 
bers and leader alike agree not to 
discuss it outside the seminar room, 
and the leader also makes it clear 
that she does not report to manage- 
ment on the discussions. After some 
experience with her, the group 
comes to trust her in this matter; 
she has earned their trust. Needless 
to say, confidentiality is essential for 
the success of this program. 

The leader does not offer solutions. 
The group must work out its own 
alternatives through cooperative an- 
alysis of its problems. But as an 
outsider, and as a person trained in 
this type of analysis, she is in a posi- 
tion to give the group the support 
and direction needed to break 
through the stereotypes they bring 
to the workshop, to distinguish be- 
tween fact and opinions, and to 
arrive at more fruitful views of their 
mutual problems. The leader of the 
Newton-Wellesley Hospital work- 
shops feels that her experience with 
the hospital and its problems has in- 
creased her skill in leading hospital 
workshops. Experience in the pro- 
fession of the group members is not 
essential, but it is a great help. 

The leader's role in a human re- 
lations workshop is hard to describe 
in a brief article, and indeed, the 
workshop itself is hard to describe. 
We cannot attempt here a full de- 
scription of the human relations 
method, but rather we wish to com- 
ment on those factors which help 
overcome in-service 
training in any supervisory training 
program. We believe that the human 
relations method is well suited to on- 
the-job adult education. The struc- 
tured yet flexible program, the 
laboratory method, the use of teach- 
ing materials connected with the job 
situation, the skill and personality 
of the leader, all combine to make 
a situation in which the adult can 
overcome his resistance to change, 


resistance to 


in order to learn new ways of be- 
having. 

Participants in the Newton-Wel- 
lesley workshops are enthusiastic, 


and they pass their enthusiasm along 
to their friends and fellow workers. 
The survey mentioned above found 
at least twenty per cent of those who 
took the course first heard of it from 
others who had participated in a 
previous workshop. In a closed com- 
munity like a hospital, word of 
mouth reports can make or break 
a training program. At Newton- 
Wellesley, the grapevine approves 
of and assists in the training pro- 
gram. This is one reason why we 
advocate such care and attention to 
details in planning. 

The major aim of the workshops 
is to improve supervisory. skills. 
How Newton- 
Wellesley program in this respect? 
Both management and participants 
are pleased with the results. Com- 
ments range from such _ general 
statements as “I listen more now,” 
and “I stop and think before acting,” 
to such definite helps as “it helps me 
in interviewing patients,” and “my 
supervisor tells me I get along bet- 
ter with people now.” 

The directors of the Newton- 
Wellesley Hospital are satisfied that 
the workshops fill a need at the hos- 
pital. They training in 
supervisory skills, with a program 
that adults can accept. 
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News Bulletin for Librarians 

The first issue of the News Bulletin for 
Librariens—W hite House Conference on 
{ging appeared in September and is pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. It is designed to provide libraries 
and librarians throughout the nation with 
the latest information from the field of 
aging in the form of books, pamphlets, 
promotional ideas, activities, 
and preparations for the White House 
Conference by libraries and librarians. 

The conference, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on January 9-12, will bring 
about three thousand representative citi- 
zens from all parts of the country to 
gether to identify and define the prob- 
lems confronting the nation’s older 
people, and to recommend actions to meet 
those problems. 
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Human Relations Training News 

\ new quarterly “Human Relations 
Training News” published by the National 
Training Laboratories of NEA, 1201 16th 
St., Washington 6, D. C., made its ap- 
pearance last month. The first issue is 
well designed and filled with interesting 
news of program innovations, reports of 
training activities, and notes on person- 
nel. Subscriptions are $2.00 per year. 


Adult Leadership 
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(Continued from page 145) 
group. They did not do as well as 
the high school group on which the 
tests had been standardized. 


What Can Result 

One might, from the results, say 
that the selection techniques in both 
these companies left much to be de- 
sired. However, this is not true. 
There are few industrial firms that 
require a high degree of reading or 
listening skill as a condition of em- 
ployment. The candidates selected 
for management jobs in this com- 
pany were based upon what the com- 
pany considered to be reliable 
standards for itself. One should also 
consider that these men were suc- 
cessful in their work and were get- 
ting the company’s work done at a 
high level of efficiency and profit. 

Consider, however, the real bene- 
fit these companies might enjoy if 
the listening and reading skills of 
their supervisors would be improved. 
Industry is constantly attempting to 
develop their supervisors and man- 
agers to assume greater responsibili- 
ties. Yet, the numbers of such people 
whe have undergone — successful 
training in listening, and to a lesser 
degree in reading, are few. 

There are many companies who 
have had or are currently conduct- 
ing training in the improvement of 
reading skills. There are many com- 
panies in the United States today 
which are conducting successfully 
such programs and there are also 
those companies that have had read- 
ing courses once and won't touch 
them again. 

A colleague told me a story of 
what happened to him in this con- 
nection. About a year after coming 
into his present company as educa- 
tional director he was attempting to 
ascertain the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the management group. As 
one step in this process, he had oc- 
casion to administer a reading test 
to a group of managers of profes- 
sional people. He found that, al- 
though their scores were not low, 
they still could profit from a course 
in reading. He thereupon made his 
recommendation. Two days later he 
received a telephone call from the 
man in charge of professional people 
who told him in no uncertain terms 
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that he would not allow a waste of 
time, such as a reading course, to be 
given to his group. The training man 
was, in his own words, ‘somewhat 
taken back by the blast.’’ Being in- 
quisitive he asked why. He was told 
a speed reading course was sold to 
them and taught by two highly re- 
spected men in the reading depart- 
ment of a local university. After the 
course was completed everyone who 
took it felt that it was of no value. 
The usual cryptic comment made 
was now they were capable of read- 
ing Barzon’s comments on various 
subjects quite rapidly, and if they 
ever had occasion to read such ma- 
terial, it would certainly be helpful. 
But their reading consisted of techni- 
cal publications and detailed reports 
which the course never covered. 

The biggest problem we face is 
that of shifting emphasis from the 
transmittive area of communications 
to the receptive. “Sure maybe we do 
need listening improvement,” said a 
manager recently to me, “but I 
never heard of such a _ program. 
Now, take public speaking. Every- 
body agrees that this can be of value 
to my supervisors.” 

It appears obvious to me why 
such remarks are heard. The man- 
ager told me he was constantly 
flooded with announcements from 
colleges, adult institutes, and what 
not all advertising and also extolling 
the wonders derived from being able 
to speak before audiences. I've been 
in industry as an educationalist for 
ten years. During that time I don’t 
remember more than twenty or 
thirty men of perhaps 10,000 man- 
agers who did public speaking. At 
most, a manager speaks to a group 
of ten or less people. On very rare 
occasions, perhaps, he may address 
an entire department of two or three 
hundred people. So why all the fuss? 

The question which appears to 
need answering is which comes first, 
the sending or receiving. To me the 
answer is receiving. How can an 
individual possibly be able to make 
intelligent decisions unless he can 
receive most of the things sent to 
him? To follow this even further, it 
would appear to me at least, that as 
a person moves up in his work, he 
must be increasingly able to ingest 
quickly and efficiently the tremen- 
dous amount of material sent to him. 


I know an executive who is work- 
ing himself into an ulcer because he 
spends tremendous amounts of time 
in receiving the information ‘on 
which he must make his decisions. 
In his case, he wants reports the size 
of a book, all statistical data in- 
creased to narration, and during con- 
ferences he is distracted every few 
minutes by telephone calls. His 
listening power is so low that |his 
subordinates say that a twenty njin- 
ute conference with him lasts two 
hours. During counseling sessipns 
with this man, these obstacles were 
pointed out to him. He discussed 
them at length over a period of a 
couple of days. He agreed that ifj he 
understood some elementary statilsti- 
cal concepts, increased his reading 
and sharpened up his listening skills, 
he could save himself at least fqur- 
teen hours time each week. Sounds 
good so far. But when he was asked 
to join some classes which were 
forming in these subjects, he ré- 


fused. His reason, he doesn’t a 
enough time. 


Perhaps, we might ask if starting 
training in such basic skills at age 
fifty isn’t starting rather late. 
Wouldn’t it have been much bejter 
to have been adequately traiped 
earlier in life—especially in high 
school, college, and adult classes? 
Educators who deal with young 
adults can do these people a great 
favor and service by encouraging the 
sharpening-up of their receptive 
communication skills. 


i @ }- 


National Adult Education Programs 
Urged 

Those countries of the world that have 
not yet established adult education ak an 
integral part of their national systems of 
education were urged to do so by the 
Second Conference of Adult Education 
sponsored by UNESCO in Montreal 
August 21-31. 

The conference was unanimous in ex- 
pressing the urgency of extending adult 
education to all men and women, espe- 
cially in newly-emerging countries. It 
noted that, because of the rapidity of tech- 
nological change and the consequent 
weakening of traditional cultural pat- 
terns, people were “likely to become be- 
wildered, resentful and hostile’ when 
confronted with changes they did not un- 
derstand. Adult education, including vo- 
cational and professional education, must 
help close the gap between expert and 
layman, the conference said. 
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Ulpanim 

(Continued from page 144) 
the Folk Highschools of Denmark, 
drop-outs are almost unknown and 
occur only in cases of illness or 
other severe personal misfortune. 

One should note also that these 
students are really paying for their 
education. They do not have to pay 
the full bill, but they are expected 
to pay back a portion of their room, 
board and tuition when they are out 
and have established themselves in 
jobs. They realize that this loan 
system mukes it possible for them 
to help others learn as they did. It 
seems to tap the philanthropic and 
humanitarian motivations common 
to us all. 

Ulpan education is recognized by 
all as very rigorous. It is portrayed 
by students and teachers alike as a 
stern test of one’s intellect, possibly 
creating an impression which some- 
what exaggerates difficulty. The re- 
sult, of course, is that a person who 
completes his semester walks with 
genuine pride and a feeling of self 
respect, which, as a Polish Jew, may 
be the thing he needs most after the 
demeaning experience of his recent 
past. 

Very few experiences 
mean much if they are generally 


learning 


recognized as easy or pleasant pas- 
times. Some of our adult education 
programs here in America 
made a grave mistake, I think, in 
advertising themselves as effortless 
and painless. 

When we consider the great 
human need for genuine accomplish- 
ment, which is perceived by the per- 
son himself in his most honest self- 


have 


appraisal as genuine and as more 
than ordinarily difficult, we must 
not go overboard for some sort of 
intellectual foot race. Following the 
Russian scientific successes, and as 
a part of the American educator’s 
painful reappraisal of himself, we 
have seen him turn against all the 
basic principles of “Progressive 
Education,” and most of the moti- 
vational theories which psycholo- 
gists have offered him. This over- 
reaction, perhaps a typical Ameri- 
can pendulum phenomenon, has 
caused some of us to fear that our 
educational leaders will insist on 
“throwing out the 
bath water.” 


baby with the 


I have actually known of a high 
school English course where the 
teacher, carried away by his zeal to 
make it hard, insisted that every 
student find a minimum of 500 
references to the works of Emily 


Dickinson as one two-week assign- 


ment. This is an extreme case, of 
course, but it may illustrate the point 
that a significant learning experi- 
ence must be one that has relevance 
to the life of the learner; it must 
involve meaningtul content and have 
enough thought-provoking problems 
to make the student feel a genuine 
pride in himself. 

This is what the Ulpan courses 
have. Thought-provoking problems 
in science and social science proved 
most important in helping to master 
a language. The respect in which the 
courses were held by the general 
public also meant much to a group 
of students, who, from childhood, 
had learned to admire intellectual 
accomplishment. 


Philosophical Universals 

If more of our adult education 
programs could in some way com- 
intellectual challenge 
with relevance to the lives and the 


bine genuine 


ideals of their students, we would 
not lose those students whom we 
wish to teach. 

Any adult educator can _ profit 
from acareful consideration of those 
factors have brought such 
outstanding success to the Ulpanim 


which 


of Israel. Some of these factors may 
be peculiar to the specific situations 
in that country, but certainly not all. 
I am sure that the majority deserve 
emulation and stand as philosophi- 
cal universals. 

American education as a whole, 
and American adult education in 
particular, has consistently based its 
programs upon the democratic prin- 
ciple that it must be for all people. 
I agree with this approach in gen- 
eral, but this does not imply that 
every course offered must be down- 
graded to the weakest student who 
may decide to take it. 

There has been much debate on 
the question of what are the ulti- 
mate goals of adult education pro- 
grams. Any education must have as 
its ultimate goal genuine behavior 
change. Education has too often 
been considered as dissemination of 


information, a most sterile concept 
which has all too often led teachers 
to talk about “the ground covered”’ 
in their courses. If, on the other 
hand, we accept the “behavior 
change” concept, broadly defined as 
it must be, emphasis will necessarily 
be placed upon personal growth and 
development, where we have seen it 
so clearly placed in the Ulpan move- 
ment. This growth through educa- 
tion must also be genuine and clearly 
perceived by the student himself. In 
short, the self image must change 
positively if motivation to learn is 
to remain strong. Social status as 
sists in this process. One of the 
most salient factors in the Judaic 
tradition is a profound respect for 
intellectual 
scholarship. 


excellence, ves, for 


Many writers who describe the 
contemporary American culture 
point to the opposite trend in our 
society. A definite anti-intellectual- 
ism has shown itself in the last two 
or three decades, reaching a climax, 
we hope, during the McCarthy era, 
when the term 
an epithet. 

We must not forget that our re 
ligious and philosophical heritage is 
Hebrew-Greek, wherein man’s in- 


“egg head’’ became 


tellectual powers are clearly recog- 
nized as an ultimate good. It is a 
challenge to all of us in the field of 
adult education to strive to reestab- 
lish these values and make them as 
much a part of the American phi- 
losophy as they are now a part of 
Israeli tradition. 
—-% © 

Adult Education Fellowships 

Indiana University, Bureau of Studies 
in Adult Education, announces the avail- 
ability of fellowships for persons who 
plan to pursue adult education careers 
in religious institutions. The fellowships 
are made possible by a $25,000 grant 
from Lilly Endowment, Inc., Indianap- 
olis. Specifically the grant provides that 
the fellowships be awarded to responsible, 
qualified students who: (1) give reason- 
sonable assurance that they will pursue 
professional careers in the field of re- 
ligious adult education; and (2) propose 
to complete advanced degrees in adult 
education at Indiana University. Prefer- 
ence will be given to advanced students 
studying for the doctor’s degree but well- 
qualified candidates for the master’s de 
gree may be appointed. Stipends may 
vary in amount from $500 to $1,500. The 
first fellowships were awarded in April, 
1960, for the 1960-61 school year. Ap- 
plications are now being accepted for 


1961-62. 
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Liberal Education 
(Continued from page 142) 
usually they demand a teacher who 
is a genuine expert able to lead 
them into penetrating bypaths of the 
subject. 
should offer courses conducted on a 
truly graduate level, even though 
they may be non-credit courses re- 
quiring no reports and 

examinations. 


To satisfy this need, we 


written 


There is little use in arguing which 
is the most valuable type of course. 
Most of us would no doubt agree 
that the last types mentioned are the 
most scholastically fruitful. Cer- 
tainly all types of courses should 
make up the total program. But the 
adult program, unlike the public 
school or the college degree pro- 
gram, and more like the public li- 
brary, must concern itself primarily 
with learning for its own sake, or 
for the fun of it, if you will. Thus 
variety of liberal arts courses, both 
subject-matter and as to 
methodology, is essential. If the 
school is too timid to provide it, a 


as to 


slight response to the offerings is 
inevitable. 

STIX TH—Liberal education in the 
community adult school will attract 
more attention if the program plan- 
ners constantly experiment. If I 
may draw upon experience to sug- 
gest some interesting directions in 
program planning, I should like to 
mention the following examples. 

In the South Orange-Maplewood 
(N. J.) Adult have 
projected some programs to include 
a series of courses in a given subject 
area over an extended period of 
time. This has given interested per- 
sons an opportunity to engage in 
studies with more depth and extent. 
Some of these projected programs 
may have a general appeal; others 
may be intended for special audi- 
One of the former which 
proved highly successful was a three- 
semester program in philosophy 
comprising courses on “The Phi- 
losophy of Non-Conformity,” “Ideas 
That Have Changed the Modern 
World,” “American Contributions 
to Philosophic Thought.” The secret 
partly is to announce the entire 
series in advance so that people can 
plan an extended program of study 
for themselves, and 
that the adult 


School, we 


ences. 


show 
school has bothered 


also to 
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Opportunity In Adult Education 


The New York State Department of 
Civil Service will conduct on January 
21, 1961, an examination for Assistant 
in Adult Education. Salary $6,732 to 
$8,142. Oven to any qualified citizen 


of the United States. Requires a 
master’s degree with specialization in 
education or the Social Sciences and 
three years of experience in education 
of which two years must have been 
teaching experience including organ- 
izing or conducting an adult educa- 
tion program. 


Thirty graduate hours in education 
or the social sciences may be sub- 
stituted for some exverience. For de- 
tails write the RECRUITMENT UNIT, 
Box 4N, New York State Dept. of 
Civil Service, The State Campus, 1220 
Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


to plan ahead. In each of these 
courses the enrollment ranged from 
60 to 80 students. 

One of the extended programs 
geared to a special audience was a 
three-year program in liberal studies 
for business executives. It com- 
prised a sequence of three one-year 
courses of 20 sessions each, titled, 
respectively, ‘Traditional and Mod- 
ern Values,” “The Individual and 
Society,” “Man and Science.” All 
the teachers were top professors 
from Princeton University, who 
also participated in the development 
of the program. We charged an $85 
tuition fee for each course because 
we paid the teachers $100 a session 
and provided the required readings 
in paperback editions. Each class 
was limited to 40, as both lecture 
and discussion methods were used. 
Each class was filled to the limit. 
The program was widely publicized 
among area industrial leaders with 
circulars like the you have 
a copy of, and in many instances the 
companies paid the tuition fee for 
selected The program 
proved so successful that the entire 
three-year will have 
given three successive times. Dr. 
Stillwell, 
fore he 


ones 


executives. 


series been 
our section chairman, be- 
deserted New Jersey for 
Michigan, will remember sitting in 
with us as a consultant on the origi- 
nal planning of this program. 
Another kind of program becom- 
ing popular but not much tried in 
community adult schools is the week- 
end seminar. Last spring we initi- 
ated a seminar which we called “A 
Week-End with Ideas.” The theme 
explored was “The Nature of Hu- 
man Nature.” We had a panel of 
three Princeton scholars: a psycho- 
logist, an anthropologist, and a his- 


torian. The affair was held in a 
delightful country hotel about 
twenty-five miles away from town, 
just far enough to interest students 
in the overnight feature and the 
opportunity to study in surrownd- 
ings removed from the workaday 
routines. The best of food, a cock- 
tail hour, and opportunities for in- 
formal talk with the scholars and 
with one another made this a most 
interesting adult experience in which, 
of course, the most important fea- 
tures were the four two-hour study 
sessions. We plan to make this an 
annual affair, at least once and pos- 
sibly twice a year, with of course, 
a new topical theme each time. For 
next spring we have planned a week- 
end seminar to discuss “Man, Sci- 
ence, and Religion” and the panel 
will include a philosopher, a scien- 
tist, and a theologian. 

Since we live in such an age of 
travel, we thought we would try to 
develop from our travel courses a 
summer European tour. And _ it 
came off. Though we had only 
twelve people in the group, they 
were so enthusiastic about their ex- 
periences that we are confident the 
group will increase in another year, 
making the tour possibly an annual 
feature of our school. The purpose 
was tocombine leisurely vacationing 
with more cultural advantages than 
the usual commercial tours provide. 
You have a brochure describing this 
program. 

Another experiment a community 
adult school can undertake is the 
establishment of a cultural center 
that does not overlap similar efforts 
by other community agencies. For 
example, it might be an art gallery. 
Since we have an art gallery in our 
community, we established an Ora- 
torio Society which we hope will 
become a permanent community 
singing group for those interested in 
serious choral music. The class ses- 
sions of course were rehearsals, and 
they proved most instructive, as we 
had a brilliant and demanding con- 
ductor. 
public 


These rehearsals led to a 
performance of 
“Requiem Mass.” 


Mozart's 
We had an en- 
rollment of about +5,and augmented 
the adult chorus at the public per- 
formance with the high school choir 


in order to gain more volume and 


balance. By 


next year we expect 
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the enrollment to be large enough, 
and balanced enough, to stand en- 
tirely on its own at public perform- 
ances. Next spring’s performance 
will be a rendition of Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah.” We hope this will then 
become a permanent singing group 
operating under the aegis of the 
Adult School, and involving the par- 
ticipation not only of the singers 
but also of a very fine community 
orchestra for accompaniment. Last 
spring’s performance was recorded, 
and here is the record if anyone 
wishes to play it for his personal 
enjoyment or to hear the fine result 
of this adult school experiment. 

To summarize, then, I believe 
these are six ways that will help 
liberal education to succeed in the 
community adult school : 

1. Create a public image of the school 
as primarily a place where citi- 
zens may pursue a variety of 

studies related to the nature of 

man, the nature of society, and the 
nature of the physical universe. 


bo 


Draw the untutored into the pro- 
gram as muchas possible by avail- 
able and contrived devices, but 
gear the program chiefly to at- 
tract those whose previous edu- 
cation gives them readiness and 
eagerness for it. 

3. Operate the program under the 
supervision of a lay council un- 
hampered by restrictions on 
teachers’ salaries, contents of cur- 
riculum, and recruitment of teach- 
ers with the board of education 
merely providing the facilities. 

4. In all ways operate the program 
on a truly adult level. 

5. Develop courses of high quality 
representing wide variety as to 
subject-matter and methodology, 
as success depends upon having 
something to choose from. 

6. Constantly 

number of interesting variations 


experiment with a 
from the more traditional and 
formalized courses. 


Fellowships for Health Research 

Facts about fellowships for health re- 
search provided by federal and non-gov- 
ernmental agencies are now available in 
a single report, issued by the National 
Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19. 
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New Thrust 
Continued from page 156) 
about communities and about people 
against experience; to learn how to 
mobilize the resources available for 
community development; to build a 
philosophy about community and 
community leadership related real- 
istically not simply to conditions as 


they are but as we might create 


them; to build or reconstruct the 


mechanisms for communicating, for 


planning, for acting together. 
Training for community leader- 
ship, then, is inspired on the one 
hand by a sense of need and by 
the complexity of our problems and 
on the other by certainty that we 
are not fully using what we have. 
Despite the magnitude of the prob- 
lems, despair and defeat are not 
necessary. New approaches are. 


Origins and Theory 

In 1958 the NTL Board of Di- 
rectors agreed to undertake an in- 
quiry into the need—and the readi- 
ness for—a community leadership 
training program and the feasibility 
of utilizing NTL methods. Over a 
hundred persons representing a 
cross section of community interests 
—education, civic groups, business 
and industry, labor, social welfare, 
government, community develop- 
ment programs centered at univer- 
sities, overseas programs, urban re- 


newal, housing, planning, health, 
etc. — were interviewed. Almost 


without exception these persons saw 
need for a new approach to com- 
munity leadership training and en- 
couraged NTL to experiment. 

Since no organization, institution, 
or group speaks for the community, 
NTL’s first step was to organize 
an Advisory Task Force representa- 
tive of as many community interests 
as possible. Their job essentially 
was to help assure experimentation 
while utilizing what NTL _ has 
learned over the years about train- 
ing. Basic to planning were concepis 
that “the individual counts” and 
that the small group is the effective 
working unit in the community. 
What was sought was “an imagina- 
tive new mix” building on tested 
experience but open to the need for 
innovation. 

It is known, for instance, that the 
off-the-job laboratory encourages 
experimentation that would be im- 


possible at home where mistakes 
may be costly. And it is known that 
experimentation is essential if new 
patterns of thinking and acting are 
to become part of the individual. To 
learn from experimentation, how- 
ever, certain conditions need to be 
met. Until we have opportunity to 
reveal or expose the way we see 
and do things, we have little basis 
for improvement and change. But 
if we are to learn from our own 
behavior, we also need to examine 
it in the light of what is known 
about behavior through scientific re- 
search. And then, if we are to learn 
from seeing the patterns of our pur- 
poses, motives, and behavior, we 
need to receive back clear and ac- 
curate information about their effec- 
tiveness. This in turn calls for an 
atmosphere that encourages partici- 
pants to accept such information 
without defensiveness. To gain se- 
curity in behaving differently, we 
also need to practice new ap- 
proaches. Generally we need to re- 
learn how to learn because so much 
of our formal education has led us 
to believe that we learn out of listen- 
ing to authorities rather than from 
exposure-feedback-experimentation- 
practice-feedback. Finally, we need 
help in applying what is learned to 
back home situations. 


The Program 

The program for the community 
leadership training laboratory thus 
evolved out of concern over com- 
munity needs, out of a philosophy 
about the role of the individual and 
of the small group in the commu- 
nity, and out of a theory about how 
people learn. The community prob- 
lems enumerated earlier seem to re- 
late to three basic needs: the need 
to know more about the community 
today in order to function intelli- 
gently in it, the need for greater 
skill in the processes whereby 
change is brought about, and the 
need for understanding of self as 
a possible agent of change. The 
laboratory attempted to meet these 
needs through theory sessions to 
discuss ideas and research findings 
—about the individual, the group, 
the organization, the community; 
problem analysis sessions to define 
problems back home, to explore 
possible causes, to clarify action 
alternatives, and to assess conse- 


Adult Leadership 
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quences of each alternative ; practice 
in the skills of giving and receiving 
help; an all-laboratory decision- 
making project in which the nature 
of group loyalties and of inter-group 
competition and collaboration was 
experienced and analyzed; special 
interest seminars using resources of 
staff and of participants; and finally 
sensitivity training sessions to in- 
crease awareness of self as one 
affects others and understanding of 
how small groups function. 

The training staff was well aware 
that it could not teach understand- 
ing or a set of skills to be mastered 
in two weeks. What they could do 
was help create the conditions in 
which individuals can learn, each 
in his own way, the things most 
important to him at the particular 
point in his own development. A 
laboratory is no finishing school. 
Its participants are already accom- 
plished people. What they find at 
a laboratory is help in the continuing 
task of learning. 

The laboratory method was uti- 
lized in the community leadership 
laboratory with specific objectives 
related to better understanding of 
the nature of the community, of the 
forces affecting communities, of the 
changing dimensions of community 
life and their impact on people and 
on organizations ; more understand- 
ing of behavioral science theory, re- 
search findings, and methods as a 
way of increasing our understand- 
ing; better understanding of the 
small group as the essential work 
unit in the community and of factors 
influencing its effectiveness; more 
awareness of one’s own behavior 
and its effects on individuals and 
groups. 


The sensitivity training group— 
the “T-Group” 


- of about sixteen 
people each was the basic training 
unit. The T-Group is a training 
invention which in many ways ap- 
proximates for behavioral science 
the laboratory of the physical sci- 
entist. It does this by creating a 
situation in which members of the 
group “produce behavior” which 
they then analyze with the help of 
the trainer. A vacuum is created 
because the trainer does not carry 
out the traditional expectations of 
his role—leadership in setting goals, 
agenda, and procedures. Since hu- 
man beings, like nature, seem to 
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abhor a vacuum, members of the 
group set about in various ways 
trying to fill in the missing elements. 
In the process different approaches 
to leadership, to influence, to par- 
ticipation, to decision-making can be 
identified with each person tending 
to give a pretty faithful picture of 
how he normally behaves in groups. 
The difference here is that with the 
trainer’s help procedures are estab- 
lished for looking objectively at this 
behavior. A mirror is provided 
through which members see _ the 
consequences of their contribution to 
the group effort. The result is great- 
ly increased insight into some of the 
things that “louse up” perfectly 
sound, reasoned efforts to get things 
done back home. 


Probably more than at other labs, 
the T-Groups became the work unit 
with which members identified. The 
groups not only met each afternoon 
for training in sensitivity and in 
group processes but also each morn- 
ing for problem analysis and con- 
sultation on back home situations. 
The T-Group was also the work 
unit in an all-laboratory decision- 
making project designed to simulate 
some of the pressures and forces at 
work when community action is at- 
tempted by several groups. This 
became an opportunity for the group 
to test their ability to work as a 
group and to collaborate with other 
groups in handling a problem. 
information—about 
the individual, the group, the organ- 
ization, the community—were pro- 
vided both through the T-Groups 
and through general sessions. Here 
the staff (William Biddle, Jack 
Glidewell, Curtis Mial, Edward 
Moe, Weldon Moffit, and Roland 
Warren) identified some of the 
forces at work in and on the com- 
munity, looked at some of the more 
promising models of community ac- 
tion, some of the perplexing prob- 
lems of analyzing change, and some 
of the problems of the consultant 
or professional “helper” in the com- 
munity. The problems being en- 
countered in the T-Groups—prob- 
lems of conflict, of power and in- 
fluence, of decision-making, of con- 
sensus, of leadership, of authority, 
of the complexity of human behavior 
and its interrelatedness—were re- 
examined as problems also present 
in the community; and the need to 
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reformulate ideas about community 
in an age of rapid change was ex- 
plored. 

Each morning the training groups 
worked on back home application. 
Members alternately played the role 
of helper and of person seeking help, 
and each person spent some time 
clarifying his own problem until he 
could communicate it to others, con- 
sidering with their help alternative 
courses to follow, and weighing con- 
sequences of each course. Problems 
ranged from conflicting loyalties to 
national and to local headquarters, 
to confusion of community planning 
functions of county and city, to han- 
dling integration problems in a tense 
atmosphere, to building support for 
a program of community develop- 
ment. 


What Next? 


The real test of any training pro- 
gram is: Does it work back home? 
This can be answered only with 
time, but one delegate—a director 
of adult education who is also the 
mayor's assistant—has written, “I 
hear and see people differently and 
am aware of my effect on others 
both in my family and my commu- 
nity. I feel permanently motivated 
to perform at a new level.” Another 
—a school principal—finds the ex- 
perience useful in developing a com- 
munity centered school project. A 
businessman who came with the 
problem of finding ways his com- 
pany could help a deteriorating com- 
munity without becoming paternal- 
istic reports progress this fall in the 
local community association. A per- 
son sent by a metropolitan planning 
and housing association writes rec- 
ommending the lab for “urban re- 
newal agencies, planning commis- 
sions, zoning commissions, indus- 
trial development commissions, 
housing code enforcement agencies, 
health departments, bureaus of land 
development” as an aid in solving 
problems of community develop- 
ment. For her, the lab was “the first 
practical application of sociological 
theory” she had ever experienced. 
And a program director of a na- 
tional voluntary association who 
came with two regional officers is 
finding the laboratory training help- 
ful in understanding forces—‘social, 
psychological, and inter-personal” — 
at work both within his own organ- 
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ization and in the communities the 
organization works in. He adds, “I 
know of no substitute for the T- 
Group, where the matters presented 
in the general sessions were seen 
etched in sharp detail in actual prac- 
tice on a small and therefore man- 
ageable scale.” 

The fullest group evaluation has 
come from Utah and the seven-mem- 
ber delegation organized through 
the Extension Division and the 
Bureau of Community Development 
of the State University. Dean 
Harold Bentley has written, “The 
unanimous opinion of the Utah team 
was that this training met their 
needs better than any other type of 
laboratory in community work. The 
team members felt it extremely help- 
ful in the diagnosis of their com- 
munity problems, in analysis of 
methods by which to work more 
effectively in community groups, 
and in a better understanding of 
their own abilities in working with 
community groups. . The Utah 
team has greatly increased aware- 
ness on the part of state, county, 
and community officials, as to the 
usefulness of such a training pro- 
gram for community leaders. Al- 
ready we have had inquiries as to 
how various communities might take 
advantage of such a program. We 
could send teams of community 
leaders to a training laboratory each 
year with great profit.” 

Thus with encouragement from 
the delegates themselves, NTL faces 
the question of how best to develop 
a continuing program. Encourage- 
ment has also come from the Com- 
munity Development Section of the 
AEA and from the Community 
Development Division of the Na- 
tional University Extension Asso- 
ciation, both of which were repre- 
sented on the Advisory Task Force 
and on the staff for the Laboratory 
last summer. Plans for the Labora- 
tory were discussed at the AEA 
Section meeting last year in Buffalo, 
and the Laboratory 
topics of discussion at the com- 
munity development seminar the 
NUEA Division held in September 
at Gull Lake, Michigan. 


vas one of the 


On the basis of a successful first 
experiment, NTL is therefore mak- 
ing plans for a long range program. 
Tentatively, this program will have 
three dimensions: first, an annual 


laboratory for individuals and for 
community teams from this country 
and abroad as a focus for experi- 
mentation and innovation in apply- 
ing social science knowledge to the 
development of community leader- 
ship; second, a program of follow- 
up training and consultation in a 
small number of communities—the 
number to be enlarged each year so 
that experimentation and develop- 
ment can be carried on simultane- 
ously at different stages; and third, 
collaboration with university centers 
over the country as one of the major 
means of implementing the program. 
In the proposed program the 
community itself will be the client. 
There are no illusions that this will 
be easily achieved. The community 
is complex, changing, vaguely de- 
fined, infinitely varied. It will be 
necessary to have entrance into a 
variety of organizations and to work 
with a core group in each commu- 
nity that can help diagnose local 
forces and find appropriate but 
varying entry points. In one com- 
munity the point of entry may be 
the youth serving agencies. In an- 
other, housing and planning in- 
terests. In another, urban renewal 
programs. Or health and welfare. 
Or education. Responses to the first 
experimental laboratory and_ the 
varied teams that came suggest that 
each of these may be feasible. 
Much of NTL’s experience over 
recent years is directly relevant. 
Increasingly, this experience has 
dealt with problems of organization- 
rather than individual 
change alone. In serving special in- 
terest groups—industry, education, 
churches, national organizations, 
government—NTL has had first to 
explore the particular field demon- 
strating interest and then in col- 
laboration with those involved to 
design a program related to the 
special needs. Whether the client 
has been the Puerto Rican Bureau 
of Personnel, the American National 
Red Cross, the National Council of 
Churches, or a large industry, it 
has proved possible to bring together 


al change 


the sub-parts of large and complex 
systems by appealing to a common 
concern over improved leadership 
and communication. It is to this 
same motivation on the part of 
community organizations that a pro- 
gram of community leadership train 


ing should appeal. It is believed that 
a concept of community wholeness 
can be built upon this motivation. 

NTL regards the community pro- 
gram as a significant and promising 
experiment. The proposed plan of 
combining away-from-home training 
with training and consultation in 
the community both before and after 
the training laboratory would pro- 
vide exceptional opportunities for 
research into such questions as: the 
relative advantages of training at 
home and away from home; the 
relative advantages of a two-week 
training laboratory and of short- 
term training over week-ends, over 
a series of evenings, etc.; the rele- 
vance and effectiveness of human 
relations training as applied to pro- 
blems of initiating change in the 
community; the transferrability of 
skills and insights developed to the 
day-to-day solution of community 
problems. Continuing field work in 
communities participating at dif- 
ferent stages also provides opportu- 
nity for comparative study of such 
questions as how to initiate and 
gain community understanding of 
a leadership training program ; what 
entry points seem most promising 
in terms of total community involve 
ment; how to compose the training 
team; how to prepare the team for 
training, how to facilitate their re 
turn to their community organiza- 
tion, how to provide continuing fol- 
low-up help; and how to measure 
any lasting effect of the help pro- 
vided. In short, the proposed pro- 
gram would seek to combine train- 
ing, action, and research to the end 
that results in more mature com- 
munities may be more predictable 
and more nearly commensurate with 
the time, energy, and money in- 
vested in the conduct of community 
affairs. 

—~{ © 


Bureau of Community Education Steps 
Forward 

For the first time the Bureau of Com- 
munity Education of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York is to have an Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools in charge 
of its work. THomas A. VAN SANT, an 
\ssistant Superintendent in the Baltimore 
public schools, has been appointed and 
began work in mid-October. Mr. Van 
Sant has a long experience and an out- 
standing reputation in public school adult 
education 


Adult Leadership 
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SUPPORT 
cience, the American 
Continuing Education has received a two 
National Science 
Foundation. This grant will enable them 
to proceed with the full-scale 
a new study-discussion program 
in science. For the past eighteen months 


the AFCE has been making preliminary 


Foundation fot 
year grant from the 


develop 


ment ot 


studies on such a program. The present 
plan is to produce four or five units of 
ten sessions each during the next few 
years. A preliminary test of selected 
readings for the first ten-session unit will 
be made this fall and winter with six 
groups across the country. The program 
aim is to present science as an area of 
study and exploration in the broad 
tradition. While considering 


materials trom the natural sciences, it 


humanist 


will also seek to develop the individual’s 
understanding of the role of science in 
contemporary society. Information should 
be obtained by writing the national office 
of AFCE at 19 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

FOR SOME TIME NOW, the Divi 


sion of Adult Education at the University 


of Idaho has been attempting to promote 


discussion upon topics of local impor 
tance This year, two conterences, one 
entitled “Orientation in Air Pollution” 
and the other “The Nurse in Time of 
Disaster” were scheduled for October and 
November in connection with state or 


ganizations interested in these subjects 
Details of both conferences can be ob- 
tained from Thomas L. Dahle, Director, 
Division of Adult Education, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


WELCOME TO THE CLAN! For 
the first time in its history, Colorado 
Woman's College of Denver offered this 
fall late afternoon and evening classes to 
adults. The program, built around the 
theme of “Pathways of Human Under 
standing”, was designed to help adults 
gain a better understanding of some of 
the problems of modern society in a 
omplex world. The three courses which 
launch CWC into our orbit are entitled 
‘The United States in World Affairs 
Today”, “Introduction to Human Life- 
vays”, and “Understanding Human Re 

ails on these courses may be 
ecured by writing CWC, 1800 Pontiac 
St., Denver 20, Colorado. 


TO ACQUAINT the student with th 
nature of religious thought, and to enable 


he student to come 


lations”. D 


the role of religious thought in the 

f modern culture, the Downtown 
University of Chicago has 

under the heading 

\cademic i Religion for 
\dults. An adult may enter the progran 
at the beginning of any of the three quar 
ters into which the course is divided. We 
into the details of 


DISTRIBUTION this fall of the re 
vised “ALA Membership 


Handbook”, a membership 


Promotion 
recruitment 
handbook, and development of a_ long 
membership 
American Library 


range program for the 
Association, has been 
ALA’s membership com 
The handbook, revised for the 
first time since 1950 will be distributed 
for the guidance of 700 ALA members in 
the 50 states and Canada engaged in the 
Which 
brings us to wonder, once again, have all 
of us developed promotion handbooks o1 
manuals for use in our own offices ? 


EMORY UNIVERSITY has develop 


ed a new course this fall designed for the 


announced by 
mittee. 


membership promotion program 


business men, It utilizes business men and 
university professors as its faculty. Those 
in attendance will consider the challeng 
ing role of the business man in a dynamic 
society. This series of fourteen sessions 
which begin and end with week-end con- 
ferences and include six lectures and dis- 
cussions in-between, will first consider 
the question “In what ways and to what 
extent does business have responsibilities 
beyond running its affairs efficiently?” 


IN COOPERATION with the Cleve 
land Urban Western Reserve 
University offered this fall an Institute 
concerned with the problem of counseling 
the youth of minority groups. The In 
stitute was designed to assist counselors 
working with the problems and ambitions 


League, 


of this group to utilize school-community 
social-agency resources more effectively 
Special attention was focused on problems 
of education and employment. 


ONE OF OUR biggest questions has 
been “Why don’t adult educators con- 
tinue their own education by participat 
ing in adult education courses?” Perhaps 
this is why we were so delighted to learn 
recently that the home office staff of the 
Great Books Foundation has begun 
weekly discussions of the Great Books 
If ever you are in Chicago, drop in on 
one of them: Wednesdays at 4 p.m 


“CAN THE SMALL TOW?’ survive 
in the present trend towards urbaniza 
tion?” is just one of several questions 
considered in late October in a three-day 
residential week-end institute sponsored 
by the Liberal Arts Seminar of the Uni 
versity of Washington, Seattle 5, Wash- 
Under the title “The Changing 
Washington Community” lectures and 
discussions by UW faculty dug into the 
myriad problems occasioned by inevitable 


ington, 


change. 

‘The Opaque Projector,” the 

‘he University of Texas’ Visual 
tion Bureau’s series of visualize 
books entitled “Bridges for Ideas,” 
been released for distribution 


The new handbook was prepared in re¢ 

ts from readers of pre 

than 20,000 of 

ise in every state and 

1any foreign countries, Dr. Ernest F 
Tiemann, VIB director, has said. 


Prepared by Dr. Kenneth L. Bowers, 
associate in the Bureau’s production de 
partment, “The Opaque Projector” de 
scribes the use of this equipment in 
general, with special suggestions for its 
use in various areas of education. Not 
limited to educational institutions, its ap- 
plication also has a place in business and 
industrial training. 

The booklet explains the nature of the 
opaque projector, listing its advantages 
and enumerating its uses. It discusses the 
preparation of materials for projection 
and how to plan a presentation. Defining 
good projector practice and explaining 
specialized techniques, it outlines proce- 
dures for care and maintenance. Included 
is a_ selected bibliography of books, 
periodicals and bulletins. 

Single copies may be ordered at $2 
each from the Visual Instruction Bureau, 
Division of Extension, University of 
Texas, Austin 12, Texas. The following 
discounts are offered: two to nine copies 
10 percent; 10 to 99 copies—25 percent ; 
and 100 copies or more—33 1/3 percent. 

THOUGHTS WHILE DRIVING 
This was literally written on South Shore 
Drive in Chicago after observing several 
adult education home offices in New York 
City and Chicago. The future looks good 
There is an “if’, however: If we con- 
tinue today the same hard work and 
perserverance towards helping Americans 
become adult education conscious. We 
would appreciate hearing of your contri 
butions toward this end. Send your items 
to: Walter Gray, Jr., Director, Commun 
ity Workshop, Oklahoma 
N. W. 3rd at Robinson, Oklahoma City 
2, Oklahoma. 
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